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Adventures Among the 
Islands Langerhans 


RUSSELL WILDER, 
Ph.D., M.D., M.A.C.P. 
Emeritus Member, Mayo Clinic, 
and Emeritus Professor and Chief, 
Department Medicine, 

Mayo 

Rochester, Minnesota 


AMONG THE foremost the many outstanding 
achievements this century was the discovery 
Toronto, Banting and Best, insulin. The trail 
that led this accomplishment was long and baf- 
fling. began several centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, perhaps Egypt, more certainly India. 
India, (honey urine) was the name 
given the disease that later, Europe, came 
known “diabetes mellitus.” The name indicates 
that the sweetness the urine, which typical 
the disease, was moreover, the character- 
symptoms—thirst, voracious 

appetite, polyuria, and languor 


Strassburg Clinic Bernard Naunyn, reported 
that diabetes induced complete removal the 
pancreas. This work was epoch-making. 

Although was the junior author the 1889 
report, Minkowski should receive the major credit 
for the contribution. Naunyn (2) had this say 
about it: “Tremendous impetus was given our 
experimentation diabetes the discovery 
pancreatic diabetes. Some days before, Minkowski 
came say that Mering had upheld the 
dogma, accepted since Claude Bernard, that animals 

could not survive complete resec- 
tion the pancreas. He, Minkow- 


—were ascribed the disease (1). 

The West lagged far behind 
these ancient Hindus clearly 
recognizing diabetes. The Roman 
physician, Celsus, and the Greek, 
Aretaeus Cappadocia, writing 
about the time Nero, described 
the symptoms the disease, and 
the latter used the term, 
betes.” Many centuries were 
pass, however, before the English- 
man, Thomas Willis, 1670 could 
note the sweet taste the urine 
and before Mathew Dobson 
1776 could ascribe the sweetness 
sugar, thus permitting Johann 
Peter Frank (1745-1821) add 
the word, “mellitus,” “diabetes.” 


Dr. Wilder, long pre-eminent among 
authorities diabetes, made one 
his last public appearances the 
42nd Annual Meeting The American 
Dietetic Association Los Angeles 
August 27, 1959, when presented 
the accompanying paper the history 
the treatment diabetes. the 
Annual Banquet the Association 
that same night, was made 
honorary member the Association, 
recognition which was ex- 
tremely proud. the editors’ regret 
that this paper will represent one 
his last contributions the literature 
and our profession. Dr. Wilder had 
long been ardent supporter 
dietetics, and with his death, the pro- 
fession has lost long-standing friend 
and advocate. 


ski, had maintained that with dogs 
was possible. ‘What was 
opinion?’ said, ‘Since you have 
been able remove the liver, you 
also should succeed with extirpa- 
tion the pancreas and since 
geese withstand that, dogs should 
stand even better.’ day later, 
laboratory, Minkowski per- 
formed his first pancreatic extir- 
pation. Mering assisted and then 
departed trip. When (Min- 
kowski) visited the laboratory, 
the next day, could inform 
that the dog had developed severe 
diabetes with per cent sugar. 
Incidentally, Mering, long 
remained Strassburg, never 


Discovery Pancreatic Diabetes 


The earliest hint that failure the pancreas might 
the cause diabetes mellitus came 1683 when 
Swiss physician, Johann Conrad Brunner, while 
studying the digestive glands the intestine 
(among them “Brunner’s glands,” they afterward 
were called), excised the pancreas dog and 
noted that thirst and polyuria subsequently devel- 
oped. Significance, however, was not attached 
this Brunner anybody else, until Joseph von 
Mering and Oskar Minkowski 1889, the famous 


removed pancreas himself, nor ever attempted 
the slightest degree participate the devel- 
opment the discovery.” 

Here ends this long quotation from Naunyn. 
myself was fortunate being able visit Min- 
kowski the later nineteen twenties and obtain 
from him confirmation Naunyn’s account. 
fuller explanation contained letter Min- 
kowski, quoted recently Houssay (3). 


Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minnesota, 
part the Graduate School the University 
Minnesota. 
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Exploring Les Iles Langerhans 


1869, exactly twenty years before the discovery 
pancreatic diabetes Minkowski, Paul Langer- 
hans, while student Rudolf Virchow Berlin, 
called attention certain groups pancreatic cells 
which differ greatly appearance from the much 
more abundant acinar cells. called the former 
Zellhaufen groups cells), but had sug- 
gestion their significance. Others also noted 
these Zellhaufen, but, like Langerhans, passed them 
by, much navigator might who sights archi- 
pelago which happens come within his range 
vision, noting the observation the log, but not 
exploring further. Then Laguesse, observing them, 
went ashore, examined them more carefully? and 
named them after him who first reported seeing 
them, les iles Langerhans. 

Laguesse was distinguished professor 
tology Lille, France. probably was who first 
attributed these islands the role gland 
internal secretion. similar hypothesis, however, 
was held several others, some preceding him and 
many following. Kiihne and Lea 1882 had called 
attention the rich glomerular-like capillaries sur- 
rounding and penetrating the islands. Ssobolew 
had tied the pancreatic ducts and noted that al- 
though this maneuver resulted destruction 
the cells excreting pancreatic juice, the islands were 
affected. Others, including Weichselbaum, 
Stengle, Ssobolew, and the American pathologist, 
Opie, commented later the vacuolation (hydropic 
degeneration), atrophy, hyalinization, and other al- 
terations the islands found necropsy dia- 
betic patients. 

Then came the work Robert Russell Bensley, 
whose Harvey lecture gave Banting the courage 
ahead with his experiments when everyone told 
him would fail. Banting quoted this effect 
one Bensley’s pupils, Lazarow (5). Bensley 
was chemist well anatomist, father one 
might say, histochemistry. Special methods, 
his own devising, for staining pancreatic tissue led 
him conclude without doubt that the cells 
the Islands Langerhans represent organ with 
structure and function independent the rest 
the pancreas. 

Bensley was dedicated man for whom the search 
for indisputable evidence was supreme impor- 
tance. was work this research, pub- 
lished his classic paper 1911 and expounded 
more extensively his Harvey lecture 1915, 
when adventurous nature led me, 1908, the 
direction these islands. the end the first 
two years medicine the University Chicago, 


*This simile should credited Dr. Hoet, 
Professor Clinical Medicine, Louvain, Belgium (4). 
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fellow student, Maurice Pincoffs—later fol- 
low distinguished career Professor Medicine 
the University Maryland—was assigned with 
the task presenting, the class physi- 
ology, review the anatomy and physiology 
the pancreas. Pincoffs took the anatomy and the 
physiology, but worked together and came 
with two lectures which the salty old professor, 
Carlson, said were very good. Carlson was 
young then, but old our still-youngish eyes. 


Personal Explorations 


This experience, reinforced the near-by presence 
Dr. Bensley, prompted the decision the part 
each spend more time the basic sci- 
ences before continuing clinical studies. This led 
our appointments instructorships the De- 
partment Anatomy and thus, after summer’s 
tramp the high Sierra, very close exposure 
Dr. Bensley, Professor and Head that depart- 
ment. 

Later, for me, came year the laboratory 
the distinguished sugar chemist, John Ulrich Nef, 
pioneer investigator unsaturated carbon com- 
pounds. There made the acquaintance several 
the possible intermediates the breakdown 
the body the sugars. The exposure Professor 
Nef was the prompting Dr. Rollin Turner 
Woodyatt, another dedicated man, whose investiga- 
tions then were turning the behavior various 
derivatives glucose when injected into diabetic 
animals and human beings. hoped, you see, 
by-pass that step the breakdown sugar the 
body which apparently obstructed when diabetes 
mellitus present. Woodyatt had received his 
training clinical investigation the laboratories 
the illustrious physician Friedrich von 
Munich and had one the keenest minds 
American medicine. 

Also Woodyatt’s prompting, after intern- 
ship under him and Dr. Frank Billings and some 
months Germany, again, resident the 
Presbyterian Hospital Chicago, became engaged 
with Woodyatt studies the sugars. The chem- 
ist, Dr. Witzmann, and internist, Dr. 
Sansum, were then also working under his direc- 
tion. Dr. Sansum later headed diabetic clinic 
Santa Barbara. Dr. Witzmann was preparing der- 
ivatives glucose for trial diabetic patients. 
Later, and Woodyatt were among the first, 
not the first the United States, prepare insulin 
sufficient purity for use diabetic patients. 

had luck with any the derivatives 
glucose, but were adding basic knowledge the 
general problem, and collateral investigation 
glucose tolerance was remunerative from the stand- 
point research. depended perfectly timed 
intravenous injections made with machine de- 
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signed the boss himself. Also some value was 
study the rate utilization the ketone bod- 
ies which are responsible for diabetic keto-acidosis. 


Insulin Discovered! 


Then came the entry our country into World 
War which put the Army for two years. 
After that, the fall 1919, was appointed 
the staff the Mayo Clinic. There, where was 
charge the diabetic patients, continued 
research diabetes and keto-acidosis which had 
started with Woodyatt. Suddenly, from Toronto 
the fall 1921, came the news, word mouth, 
the discovery insulin. What strike that was! 
And how welcome the results: the end the long 
trail and final proof last the importance 
the part played diabetes the pancreatic is- 
lands! 

small group physicians from the United 
States was called Professor MacLeod 
meet informally Toronto with the discoverers 
insulin, and with Drs. Campbell, Fletch- 
er, and Graham the Toronto General Hos- 
pital, who already were giving insulin diabetic 
patients. Included were Dr. Joslin from Bos- 
ton; Dr. Woodyatt from Chicago (who already had 
had some experience with the insulin prepared 
his laboratory, following the Toronto procedure 
for its extraction); Dr. Allan, then from 
Morristown, New Jersey, and New York; Dr. 
Williams from Rochester, New York; and myself. 
this meeting, plans were adopted whereby in- 
sulin, manufactured Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, was distributed first only this 
group specialists. was held that the most re- 
liable information could gained this means 
and that the least danger would encountered 


during the time which must elapse before the dif-. 


ficult problems large-scale production had been 
solved and potent, stable, and standardized form 
insulin could marketed. This procedure was 
widely followed afterward others facing the 
problem introducing new biologic preparations. 

The members this committee were study in- 
dependently, but publish their results jointly 
single issue the Journal Metabolic Research, 
which Dr. Allan was the editor. contribution 
was made with Mayo colleagues Drs. 
Adams. confirmed the observations pre- 
viously reported and could add some other data (6). 


Identifying Spontaneous 
Hyperinsulinism 


Among the early observations Banting and his 
associates Toronto, confirmed the studies 
this committee, was the hypoglycemia (low blood 
Sugar level) induced when insulin injected 
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excess needs. Among the visitors the Toronto 
laboratories, when the pioneer investigations were 
under way, was the late Seale Harris Birming- 
ham, Alabama. seemed Dr. Harris that the 
symptoms which developed when excess in- 
sulin had been given were not unlike those had 
seen developing spontaneously certain his non- 
diabetic patients. Soon thereafter began report- 
ing low blood sugars such patients and came 
diagnose the symptom complex observed them 
pancreatic (island) function. 

Dr. Harris’ conclusions were not acceptable 
many, because hypoglycemia may result from sev- 
eral abnormalities which the pancreas presum- 
ably not involved all, and one the early 
presidents The American Dietetic Association 
should some credit for discovering the first gen- 
erally acknowledged instance hyperinsulinism. 
That was Florence Smith, who was then heading 
dietetics our St. Marys Hospital. The case 
point was later credited the pathologist, Shields 
Warren (7), providing firm foundation for the 
new clinical entity hyperinsulinism—and final proof 
the insulin origin diabetes.” 


Clinical Proof Hyperinsulinism 


The patient this case was seen Miss Smith 
immediately after his admission. 
scious, but appeared her insulin shock. 
She straightway sent for me. came once and 
suspected, she had, that the man had received 
excessive dose drew blood. The 
value for sugar was very low (hypoglycemia), but 
before the analysis had been reported had 
given sugar (glucose) intravenously and had ob- 
served the rapid restoration the patient’s con- 
sciousness. This dramatic respense intravenously 
injected glucose was one with which had be- 
come familiar our by-then large group dia- 
betic patients treated with insulin injection. 

However, the patient this instance had re- 
ceived insulin injection. Further examination 
led the suggestion that disease the liver was 
accounting for this and earlier episodes convul- 
sions and unconsciousness. Finally, insistence 
and that the patient, who was surgeon, ex- 
ploratory operation was performed. tumor the 
pancreas was found. was cancerous and already 
had spread neighboring lymph nodes and the 
liver, that could not removed. However, 
portion the cancer was removed and appeared 
composed island cells. The patient died 
few weeks later and tissue then could obtained 
amounts sufficient extract for insulin. Ex- 
tracts the metastatic cancer the liver injected 
into rabbits provoked very low blood sugar levels 
and convulsions (8). 
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This experience alerted and others look for 
instances active island tumors and has 
led the reporting several hundred such cases. 
many these, the tumor has been benign, and 
removal the lesion has been followed complete 
relief—a cure. 

However, other cases the surgeon failed 
find the tumor, and especially confusing was 
larger number instances hypoglycemia 
which the episodes the same were associated 
with vasomotor and emotional instability. These 
were patients the type described earlier Har- 
ris, who now are frequently referred having 
patients these cases frequently are uncomfort- 
able. Miss Smith, again, should some credit 
for method treatment which was effective. This 
was dietetic. consisted limiting much 
possible the carbohydrate the diet and replacing 
with calories derived from protein and fat. 
similar procedure later was proposed others (9). 

last contribution this subject was made 
1942. then had had records many pa- 
tients with hypoglycemia, who from the severity 
the symptoms, almost certainly had active is- 
land tumors, but whom, even after two three 
surgical explorations, tumor could found. 
instance this kind advised complete removal 
the pancreas. This was done; caused very little 
digestive trouble subsequently, and the diabetes, 
which, course, resulted, was readily controlled 
with insulin. Meticulous examination the sur- 
gically removed pancreas disclosed tumor, located 
the head the pancreas, adjacent the duo- 
denum, where could not detected the time 
operation (10, 11). 

can lay claim any great discovery, but 
was member the crew several the ships 
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engaged exploration the Islands Langer- 
hans, and must admit degree pleasure 
recalling these adventures. 
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The Importance Writing Clearly 
Clear and lucid writing well being professional responsibility also 
matter manners. communication should understandable its recipient. 
Any written communication, letter, memo, article, that not written 
well enough understood its intended recipient indicates lack con- 
sideration, arrogance, and inefficiency the part its author. matter how 
brilliant the thought the discovery, cannot communicated writing, 


may become lost. 


public health elsewhere the solution clear writing lies training peo- 
ple write properly. This should the responsibility all levels the educa- 
tional system, but often happens cases divided responsibility, this function 
neglected and scientifically and socially well-trained semi-literate may enter 
the School Public Health for his final educational fling. 

Clear writing matter discipline. the School Public Health will 
accept the challenge and impose this discipline, not too late. not, there 
may never another chance. Harvard produce leaders, let them leaders 


who can write clearly! 
Bulletin 16: (June), 1959. 


From editorial Harvard Public Health Alumni 


Nutrition Research for 
the Space Traveler’ 


BEATRICE FINKELSTEIN 


Aero Medical Laboratory, 

Wright Air Development Division, 

Air Research and Development Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio 


NOW THAT MAN has found that rocket vehicles can 
fly space, will not satisfied until jumps 
and rides. His first rides will short, perhaps 
short that food will needed. Later, will 
ride for longer periods, perhaps for two three 
days. For this venture, will need food and water. 
Still later, may take even longer voyages—voy- 
ages lasting from six nine months. And even- 
tually, may travel space for periods years 
and possibly generations. 

During the past ten years, the Departments 
the Air Force and the Navy, their respective re- 
search centers, have anticipated, envisioned, and 
studied many the medical problems which will 
encountered space travel. brief, this work 
pertains to: (a) the effects the gravitational 
forces which man will subjected 
launched into space and during his re-entry into 
the earth’s atmosphere; (b) the effects solar and 
cosmic radiation; (c) the physiologic requirements 
man sealed cabin—here careful considera- 
tion has been given oxygen requirements, carbon 
dioxide levels, temperature control, safe cabin pres- 
sures, removal noxious gases, and noise control; 
(d) the effects weightlessness the perceptual 
processes; and (e) the effects behavior produced 
environmental conditions that will encoun- 
tered space travel. 

result this research, multitude ex- 
trapolations and predictions have been made. These, 
unfortunately, have pertained only small measure 
the space traveler’s nutrition. However, must 


hasten add, data obtained from this research and 


development have paved the way and made possible 
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the recommendations for feeding which will dis- 
cussed later. 


Operational Conditions 


Let first consider the operational conditions 
which will exist during initial flights sufficient 
duration require food. The astronaut will travel 
alone sealed cabin. For purposes protection 
the event emergency, will wear full pres- 
sure suit assembly, including helmet and gloves 
(Figure 1). Forces involved take-off, transforma- 
tion state weightlessness, heat, vibration, 
noise, exploration the unknown, and keen desire 
return earth with much data possible 
will subject our traveler tremendous stresses, both 
physical and psychologic. 

For such short trips, the astronaut will carry 
stored oxygen, water, and food. However, restricted 
body movement and limitations weight, space, 
and power will prohibit food preparation and the 
use food preparation equipment. Conditions will 
demand provision concentrated and 
eat” foods which can consumed cold. Cabin en- 
vironment will permit easy access the mouth for 
eating and drinking except during periods launch- 
ing into space and re-entry into the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Weightlessness, conjunction with many 
necessary protective measures, will, however, make 
the handling and eating food somewhat difficult 
and awkward. Eating from plate with the usual 
utensils and drinking from cup will impossible. 

How will the astronaut eat? What will eat? 
When will eat? These are practical problems. 
The answer the first question comparatively 
simple. Liquids and semisolid foods will served 
from collapsible “squeeze” tubes, lieu the usual 
utensils. pontube, fitted the end each tube, 
will placed directly into the mouth and food will 
transmitted applying pressure the tube 
(Figure 2). Solids bite-size form will removed 
hand from covered container and placed directly 
into the mouth. 
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Full pressure suit assembly, which will 
worn spacemen 


From our limited knowledge date, real prob- 
lems involving the mechanics eating weight- 
less state are anticipated (1). Actually, are not 
position judge man’s ability eat under 
prolonged conditions weightlessness. The present 
state the art does not permit simulation 
weightlessness, production for more than 
seconds given time, which hardly long 
enough gather valid information concerning the 
mechanics eating, ease digestion and absorp- 
tion, nutritional requirements. addition, when 
normal gravity removed for short periods time, 
tendencies toward disorientation, discomfort, nau- 
sea, and motion sickness have been reported (2). 
These conditions are conducive aspiration 
food into the lungs. Should this occur, deleterious 
effects may minimized the food finely 
divided form, such occurs liquids. 

With these views mind, liquid diet, high 
protein, adequate but minimum calories for 
individual engaged sedentary activity and ade- 
quate with respect the other nutrients, was for- 
mulated. was then evaluated for consumer 
acceptability and its physiologic and possible psycho- 
logie effects when consumed exclusively for five- 
day test period (3). The results, summarized be- 
low, indicate the suitability such diet. 


The Test Diet 


Fifteen military and civilian men ranging age 
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FIG. Pontube and collapsible which will 
used spacemen feeding themselves 


from twenty-one twenty-nine years were recruited 
voluntary basis. Two daily menus, consisting 
entirely liquids, were alternated (Table 1). Meals 
were served the nutrition laboratory. Fruit juices 
and commercially canned chocolate drink were 
made available for between-meal snacks. Through- 
out the test period, subjects performed their usual 
laboratory activities. Each day’s meals provided ap- 
proximately 2,500 calories and 100 gm. strained pro- 
tein. The latter was obtained the use two 
protein supplements. One was combined with coffee 
and the other with vegetable purée. Protein was 
also obtained from strained meats and concen- 
trated ice cream mix. Average actual food intake 
approximated 2,300 calories and 100 gm. protein. 

Weight changes during the test period were in- 
significant. All subjects rated their physical condi- 
tion excellent good the beginning the 
test and also the end. Since weight changes were 
insignificant and the caloric intake adequate for the 
activity performed, the reported feeling hunger 
may attributed the small bulk and volume 
the diet. Both these were less than consumed 
the ordinary mixed diet. the test progressed, the 
incidence hunger diminished. Gastro-intestinal 
disturbances reported were minor nature. 
subject curtailed his food intake was any way 
incapacitated because these disturbances. Incon- 
sistent results were obtained relative the gas- 
producing qualities the diet. Thirty-three per 
cent the subjects reported the occurrence gas 
one time another during the test. However, 
only one subject reported its incidence for four 
the five days the test. 

Psychologically, adverse effects were noted. 
One subject indicated that was irritable. How- 
ever, his remarks were qualified the statement 
that his workload, extremely heavy during the week 
the test, may have been responsible for his 
feelings. Throughout the test period, the morale 
the group was good. its conclusion, several 
subjects indicated regret that was over. 
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TABLE Liquid test diets containing approximately 2,500 
calories and 100 gm. protein 


Breakfast 


Tomato juice Orange juice 


Coffee drink Coffee drink 
Mid-Morning Snack 

Apple juice Pineapple juice 

Noon Meal 

Chicken drink Chicken bisque 

Chocolate milk Chocolate milk 
Snack 

Apricot nectar Apple juice 

Evening Meal 

Beef drink Vegetable soup 

Lemon drink Lemon drink 

Coffee drink Coffee drink 


Evening Snack 
preference rating for each food each meal 
was indicated nine-point hedonic scale. Exam- 
ination mean preference ratings revealed need 
classify foods into two groups: (a) those which 
are commercially available and familiar items and 
(b) those which were prepared the laboratory 
and have new and unfamiliar tastes. Foods the 
first group were well liked, whereas unfamiliar 
foods were initially disliked. However, the test 
progressed and these foods became more familiar, 
preference ratings increased. This trend conforms 
data obtained repeatedly the food technologist. 
you well know, poor acceptance was noted with 
the introduction pasteurized milk, soluble coffee, 
frozen vegetables, and bakery mixes, yet today these 
foods enjoy high acceptability. 
These data indicate the feasibility using high- 
protein liquid diet for initial space flights, should 
diet this consistency required. 


What Will the Foods Be? 


Now let turn the second question: what will 
the astronaut eat? The answer this question 
much more difficult—not because our abilities 
supply food but because the role that food 
plays situation stress. This evidenced 
data obtained from isolation studies conducted 
the Aerospace Medical Laboratory, Wright Air De- 
velopment Division. these tests, the subject 
removed from his usual source sensory input, i.e., 
sound and light. Study made his ability 
adapt this unusual situation. 

Sensory deprivation achieved placing sub- 
ject dark, soundproof chamber. The chamber 
furnished with bed, chair, refrigerator, and 
chemical toilet (Figure 3). Study centered how 
the isolated individual reacts and the means 
employs defend himself against the effects iso- 
lation. Prolonged periods are necessary 
study these factors. Feeding becomes essential. 

Foods are provided advance. Those which can 
distinguished their own shapes, such eggs 
triangles processed cheese, are wrapped 


Chocolate milk 
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Equipment isolation chamber for studying 
human reaction sensory deprivation 


aluminum foil. Those which require packaging are 
put into plastic containers. Each food group pack- 
aged differently shaped container. Within 
specific group, the containers different foods are 
coded with masking tape facilitate identification 
(Figure 4). The subject apprised the code 
system before entering the chamber. also in- 
doctrinated the arrangement and placement 
food, both and out the refrigerator. 

Dark-isolation trials already conducted have 
ranged from 168 hr., with some fifty persons 
participating. Food has had varying degrees sig- 
nificance: some subjects have spent excessive 
amounts time eating, nibbling, counting food; 
others have become very angry with the food 
very fond it. Evidence strong that food 
situation stress may used tool obtain 
personal satisfactions. 

Despite this psychologic tie with food, caloric 
intakes are within normal range for persons engaged 
sedentary activity environment com- 
fortable temperature and humidity. Subjects con- 
sumed approximately 2800 calories per day. How- 
ever, eating patterns have varied. Some subjects 
snack food frequent intervals, others maintain 
the customary three- four-meal cycle per 24-hr. 
period. These differences may attributed the 
fact that the subject has way gauging the 
passage time. 

Palatability and acceptability food many 
instances have been contrary those the ground 
the air: e.g., brownies have enjoyed only fair 
degree acceptability, whereas ordinarily they are 
highly acceptable; canned orange juice usually rates 
low acceptability, but isolation, has mod- 
erate-to-high degree acceptability. Data also in- 
dicate that the ability discriminate one food from 
another the same food group impaired. All 
meats taste alike. Subjects are unable distin- 
guish one canned fruit from another. White, whole 
wheat, and rye breads sandwiches are frequently 
considered similar taste. Thus, apparent that 
the removal the visual cues ordinarily associated 
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tion chamber 


with eating interferes with the taste and enjoyment 
food and therefore its acceptability. Food accepta- 
bility varies greatly this stress situation. 


High-Altitude Balloon Tests 

Acceptability food related stress has also 
been obtained from high-altitude balloon flights. 
The Air Force, its endeavors explore and an- 
ticipate the problems manned satellite flight, has 
already performed series high-altitude balloon 
flights. These manned balloons, when flown alti- 
tudes approximately 100,000 ft., provide space- 
equivalent conditions. Hence, they serve test 
for the study many physiologic and psychologic 
aspects space flight (4). 

Feeding programs for our balloon trials have 
been formulated with these criteria mind: 

(a) The balloonist will spend minimum 
hr. the air and approximately hr. the cap- 
sule. 

(b) During flight, the subject’s activity level will 
extremely high and will accompanied consid- 
erable stress. Yet, peak efficiency must main- 
tained. 

(c) The weight food must maintained the 
lowest level compatible with good acceptability and 
adequate nutritional value. 

(d) The storage space for food and accessory 
items will limited. 

(e) Weight and space limitations preclude the 
use any food service equipment. 

(e) The temperature range the capsule will 
40° 75°F. Humidity will average per cent. 

The food used the last balloon trial indi- 
cated Table These foods provided approximate- 
6,000 calories for 48-hr. period. 

Nutritional support for balloon flights has been 
satisfactorily accomplished. each flight, food has 
assumed significant emotional and social role (5). 
One subject indicated that candy and nuts were 
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TABLE Inventory food and accessory items Man- 
high Trial 


FOOD UNIT AMOUNT 

Beverages 

Coffee drink* bottle 

Milk, whole can 

Chocolate drink can 
Candy 

Chewing gum package 

Chocolate candy package 
Cake, cookies, crackers 

Chocolate cookies package 

Pound cake carton 

Crackers, soda package 
and fruit juice 

Raisins 

Orange juice can 

Pineapple juice can 
Meat 

Beef cubes package 


Beef, semisolid 

Chicken, semisolid 
Nuts 

Assorted package 
high protein beverage prepared with protein supple- 
ment. 


consumed during the descent portion the flight. 
These were considered reward for difficult 
job which was near completion. Another subject 
referred pound cake as: very welcome sight. 
appeared almost like Christmas gift and gave 
lift Thus these studies indicate the 
emotional and social significance food during 
stress. Other investigations the Aerospace Med- 
ical Laboratory (6) confirm this. is, therefore, 
our desire provide food which will alleviate rather 
than contribute the stress space flight. 


When Will Astronauts Eat? 


Let think now terms our third question: 
when will the astronaut eat? Eating 3-hr. 
intervals considered necessary insure, insofar 
possible, optimal state nutrition all 
times. likely that the stress inherent space 
flight will markedly interfere with appetite. Changes 
day-night cycling while orbiting, well adap- 
tation state weightlessness, will conceivably 
diminish the desire for food. Permitting the as- 
tronaut regulate his intake according personal 
desire for food and fluid may mean that emer- 
gency can arise when the subject’s state hydra- 
tion and nutrition are already inadequate. This oc- 
curred one instance extreme heat stress which 
arose suddenly and unexpectedly during manned 
high-altitude balloon flight. Data from this experi- 
ence suggest the need for frequent, scheduled con- 
sumption food during all phases unusually de- 
manding missions. 


tube 
tube 


Proposed Feeding Plan for Space Man 


Recently, was privilege propose feeding 
plan the National Aeronautics and Space Agency 


System coding various foods used isola- 
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FIG. Disposable mitten worn over gloved 
hand while eating 


for subjects participating Project Mercury, 
project designed enable man orbit the earth. 
This document includes plans for preflight and in- 
flight feeding and makes provision for essential ac- 
cessory equipment. 

Protective clothing worn during initial space 
flights precludes defecation. cope with this prob- 
lem, high-protein, low-residue diet for hr. prior 
take-off has been formulated. This diet provides 
foods which are completely absorbed from the gas- 
tro-intestinal tract, thereby leaving little bulk 
for the formation feces. Preflight feeding recom- 
mendations also provide for high-carbohydrate, 
moderate-protein, low-fat meal immediately prior 
take-off. meal this type conducive in- 
creased altitude tolerance. 

Foods recommended for consumption while 
flight consist variety sandwiches; meat, such 
beef, turkey, and ham; fruit sauces; fruit juices; 
chocolate drink; cookies; and candy. Solid foods will 
bite-size form, each bite individually wrapped; 
liquids and semisolids will packaged collapsible 
“squeeze” tubes. These foods will furnish approxi- 
mately 2,000 calories per day with per cent de- 
rived from carbohydrate, per cent from protein, 
and per cent from fat. For each day flight, 
8,000 ml. water will provided. Consumption 
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multivitamin preparation during flight recom- 
mended, since experimental data indicate beneficial 
effects from water-soluble vitamins during stress. 

For reasons sanitation and maintenance 
cleanliness pressure gloves, disposable mitten 
will worn over the gloved hand while eating 
(Figure 5). These mittens lightweight polyethy- 
lene are greaseproof and waterproof. Such mittens 
are deemed necessary minimize the possible 
transfer foreign particles extremely delicate 
instruments. Should such transfer occur, efficiency 
operation might impaired. 

The effectiveness preflight feeding procedures 
will determined advance for each test subject. 
addition, subjects will afforded ample oppor- 
tunity become familiar with foods and packaging 
procedures recommended for in-flight use. Insofar 
possible, the food likes and dislikes each sub- 
ject will considered. 

Formulation the feeding program just dis- 
cussed based knowledge flight feeding re- 
quirements, the experience crews who have flown 
high-altitude, high-performance aircraft, and those 
who have made high-altitude balloon flights, well 
variety laboratory studies (7). spite 
this wealth information, plans for feeding 
space have been designed with lack knowledge 
the effects weightlessness for prolonged peri- 
ods time well very limited knowledge 
the stresses produced confinement sealed 
cockpit the middle nowhere. These are condi- 
tions which cannot simulated the ground. Cer- 
tainty with respect nutritional requirements and 
feeding needs will come only when man invades 
space and returns safely earth. 
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Submarine 
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THE FEEDING problems inherent living aboard 
submarine have remained basically the same since 
submarine was first developed which could remain 
sea for more than few days. The importance 
these feeding problems, however, has increased 
steadily submarine capabilities have improved. 

Immediately prior the development the nu- 
clear-powered submarine, the limiting factor the 
time submarine could remain sea was the 
amount diesel fuel could carry. Depending 
its size and operating speeds, submarine could 
remain sea for periods 100 days. With the 
successful development nuclear-powered reactors 
and oxygen-generating equipment, the United States 
was able build submarines which can remain 
sea for long two years. Food has thus become 
the time-limiting factor submarine operations. 

Additionally, when one considers the many sim- 
ilarities submarine compared with manned 
space vehicle, readily becomes apparent that the 
feeding problems submarine are very similar 
those which can anticipated space ship. 
Thus, any solution the submarine feeding prob- 
lems will step forward the space-ship devel- 
opment program, and submarine feeding problems 
assume even greater significance. 

Basically, the feeding problems aboard subma- 
rine can divided into three categories: stowage, 
meal preparation, and dietary adequacy. 


Stowage 


spite the increased capabilities nuclear 
submarines, the food stowage spaces have, neces- 
sity, remained essentially the same size those 
World War submarines. The situation has been 
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further aggravated increase the number 
men needed operate nuclear submarine. 
illustrate the problem with few figures, the aver- 
age submarine contains approximately 150 cu. 
refrigerator space, cu. ft. chill room space, and 
150 cu. ft. dry stores space. 

Since the space available for stowage has definite 
limits, has become necessary develop and use 
food concentrates and called “ration-dense foods.” 
Progress has been made this direction evi- 
denced such items frozen juice concentrates, 
dehydrated potatoes, dry milk solids, powdered eggs, 
and on. rapidly these food concentrates 
and ration-dense foods become available, they are 
used submarines. 

recent ninety-day cruise aboard the 
Sargo, one our latest nuclear submarines, 50,000 
lb. stores were needed maintain the crew 
102 officers and men. Since the refrigerator and 
chill room spaces were inadequate for the amount 
fresh meat that would needed, was necessary 
supplement the fresh meat with canned meats. 
The dry stores space was completely filled with food 
packaged paper and cardboard containers. 

The fresh foods and vegetables, such 
whole milk, fruit, eggs, lettuce, and on, had 
severely limited, not only because they not 
keep well for long periods but more importantly 
because they require much more stowage space than 
substitute processed foods. Food concentrates and 
ration-dense foods were substituted wherever pos- 
sible. With all this careful planning and substitu- 
tion, was still necessary use all available dead 
space around and behind machinery, equipment, tor- 
pedo tubes, and on, throughout the ship store 
canned goods. 

Despite all these difficulties and inconveniences, 
the cruise was complete success. was obvious, 
however, that the ship could have remained sea 
five ten times long insofar the nuclear power 
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plant was concerned, whereas would have been 
impossible carry sufficient food the types pres- 
ently available for cruise more than twice long. 

Although more and more food concentrates and 
ration-dense foods are continually being developed 
and will utilized extend the operational capa- 
bilities submarines, they too, will time com- 
pletely fill all the available stowage spaces. The ulti- 
mate goal the establishment closed-cycle, 
ecologic system which the carbon dioxide and 
nitrogenous wastes man will utilized some 
form plant life, probably algae, which turn will 
produce oxygen and food utilized man. 
research project has been instituted develop such 
system. Once the system has been developed, die- 
titians and nutritionists will needed determine 
the adequacy such diet and develop methods 
preparation that will satisfy human tastes. 

not anticipated that world conditions will 
such that submarines will required stay 
patrol indefinitely without returning port re- 
furbish. Therefore, unlikely that the subma- 
rine service will ever need such closed-cycle sys- 
tem. submarine, however, would make ideal 
field testing facility prove the adequacy such 
system prior its final installation manned 
space rocket. From limited experience and ob- 
servations with inter-service relationships, feel 
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certain the Navy would more than willing as- 
sist this project. 


Meal Preparation 


The preparation meals aboard submarine has 
always been difficult problem. Since necessary 
for men watch all times, the crew arbi- 
trarily divided into three watches with each stand- 
ing the watch hr. followed hr. off watch. 

not wish imply that the only time man 
works during his watch and that therefore 
works two hr. periods out hr. During his 
watch, the man remains constantly his duty sta- 
tion, spending the entire time operating the specific 
equipment for which responsible. During his 
off-duty hours, he, conjunction with the other 
members the department, will carry the nor- 
mal maintenance, replacement, and repair the 
equipment their department. For example, the 
engineman watch diesel submarine main- 
tains his engines the proper speed, constantly 
checking his lubricating oil pressure and tempera- 
ture, cooling water temperature, fuel oil consump- 
tion, and on. During his off-watch hours, will 
perform engine maintenance and repairs, such 
removing and replacing worn 
cracked cylinder heads, malfunctioning fuel injec- 
tors, and on, needed. 

With three-section watch cycle and normal 
three-meal-a-day schedule, one section will eat 
given meal immediately prior going watch, 
another section will eat the same meal immediately 
after coming off watch, and the third section must 
eat the same meal the mid-point their off-watch 
period. 

Using breakfast example, men the on- 
coming watch eat 7:30 A.M. immediately prior 
going watch A.M. The off-going watch 
section eats breakfast from 8:30 A.M. Mean- 
while, the third section, which came off watch 
A.M., must get eat breakfast and can then 
retire again or, more usual, begin routine 
maintenance and repair work. 

This situation exists all meals, with the on- 
coming watch eating first and the off-going watch 
eating last. result, breakfast not always the 
first meal the working day for each section, nor 
dinner the last. Furthermore, each section has 
its 8-hr. off-watch period split half for one meal 
another. 

the past, several attempts have been made 
alleviate this situation re-adjusting watch peri- 
ods and rearranging the meal schedule that all 
sections could get breakfast prior assuming their 
first watch the day, lunch approximately the 
mid-portion, and dinner completion the work- 
ing day (1). matter how this schedule ad- 
justed, necessary prepare nine different 
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Official U. S. Navy photo 


Part the crew eating their evening 
meal aboard the Skate 


meals day and, occasion, necessary have 
two different meals within hour each 
other—a situation which impossible the lim- 
ited galley space available submarine. 

alleviate this situation much possible, 
breakfast served from 8:30 A.M., lunch from 
11:30 A.M. P.M., and dinner from 7:30 8:30 
P.M. addition, there will snack consisting 
hot soup and sandwiches 3:30 4:30 P.M. 
and 11:30 P.M. 1:30 A.M. Thus, all watch sec- 
tions have the opportunity eat three meals 
day with minimum disruption their sleep. 

general and whenever possible, most the 
maintenance and repair work done during the 
day, thus leaving the ship relative quiet night 
that men getting off watch P.M. and 
midnight can have approximately hr. unin- 
terrupted rest whenever possible. Practically, how- 
ever, the men usually get two 4-hr. naps each 
day during their off-watch periods. 

second problem meal preparation sub- 
marine results from the lack stability the 
ship. During normai transits from one port an- 
other depths greater than 100 ft., submarine 
much more stable than surface ship and has 
none the pitch and roll caused wave motion. 
However, submarine dives, surfaces, and changes 
depth angles degrees and can, when the 
need arises, exceed degrees. 

visualize this situation, 25-degree angle, 
dishes and silverware slide off the tables; books, 
ash trays, ink bottles, and anything else lying loose 
slide off desks; chairs slide across the floors, 
drawers open, not latched; and the galley (if not 
forewarned) rapidly degenerates into shambles. 
This situation, addition disrupting the prepa- 
ration meals, quite often hazardous not only 
the cooks but people contiguous compart- 
ments. 
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Official Navy photo 
Mealtime aboard the U.S.S. Nautilus 


Steps have been taken improve this situation 
using well-type deep-fat fryers, various types 
holding brackets, and on, but great deal more 
needs done. 


Diet 

spite the stowage and food preparation prob- 
lems, the submarine service has been able main- 
tain good, well balanced diets for submariners 
compared with contemporary standards. Submarine 
crews have suffered from lack food only when, 
exceptional situation during World War II, 


submarine was forced remain sea 
‘than anticipated; had suffered loss food due 


marine from enemy action; or, one occasion since 
World War II, when battery explosion and fire 
resulted the loss some stores. 

The submarine service has basic subsistence 
allowance $1.37 per man per day, which 
cents day more than any other branch the 
naval service, with the exception naval hospitals. 
This additional allowance necessary for the pur- 
chase food concentrates and ration-dense foods 
which are more expensive than regular foods. 

The cooks and bakers receive approximately six 
months’ basic schooling techniques preparing 
food, principles sanitation, and the importance 
nutrition. From time time, they are sent 
advanced schools further their education and 
training food handling and preparation. 

The submarine service continuously utilizes the 
master diet plans issued the Armed Forces from 
Washington. These master diet plans are published 
with the guidance and the recommendation 
civilian consultant dietitians. Furthermore, the 
weekly menu submitted the responsible medi- 
cal officer and subject his approval regard 
nutritional value. 
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Many psychiatrists, psychologists, and dietitians 
had expected submariners become overweight. 
was felt that overeating would occur mecha- 
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erating tropical and subtropical oceans and seas. 
During ten years’ service with the submarine 
force, have not seen personally nor heard from 


nism alleviate boredom and satisfy oral aggres- any colleagues single case clinical 
sive needs and that this, coupled with lack vitamin deficiency nor suspected subclinical 
exercise, would result obesity. This not sup- case which was proved laboratory tests. 
ported the clinical observations and studies made 
doctors the submarine service. fact, has Summary 
generally been noted that the usual submariner summarize, the food carrying capacity the 
maintains the same weight sea that normally greatest the feeding problems the submarine 
maintains home and that many the obviously service. has become limiting factor sub- 
overweight submariners actually diet marine operations. Through the continuing research 
weight during long submarine patrols while they dietitians, the variety and amount concen- 
are away from the influence their wives and trated, dehydrated, powdered, and other forms 
families and the eating opportunities afforded while ration-dense foods are steadily increasing, thereby 
watching television. extending the limits submarine operations. 
Several dietary studies submariners have been The submarine service has maintained good, 
hoto made (1-3), and has been found that the average well balanced diet for our submarine crews the 
submariner eats diet 3000 3500 calories per past. can continue long main- 
day consisting 100 120 gm. protein, 400 tain our present relationships with and continue 
ion 480 gm. carbohydrate, and 100 120 gm. fat and utilize the information obtained from the re- 
containing the established minimum search and developments accomplished dietitians 
adult daily allowances thiamine, riboflavin, as- and their parent organization, The American Die- 
acid, and vitamins and tetic Association. 
The variation caloric requirements existing References 
submariners not due any appreciable differ- (1) J., AND MICKELSEN, Human Factors 
in- ences the amount physical labor they perform. Undersea Warfare. Washington: Natl. Re- 
Rather depends the location the submarine’s search Council, 1949. 
and Antarctic waters require much 800 marine Patrol the Arctic. Medical Research 
calories per man per day more than similar crews op- Laboratory Rept. No. 171, 1950, 18. 
Research Project Phenylketonuria 
New York State for the first time will into the community provide for 
treatment for the prevention mental deficiency resulting from phenylketonuria, 
phenylpyruvic acid deficiency, according recent announcement Dr. Paul 
Hoch, Commissioner Mental Hygiene. The treatment consists special 
dietary formula which will supplied the Department Mental Hygiene for 
children the age five suffering from the disease who are expected 
respond the treatment. 
The program being organized research basis and will enable physicians 
obtain supplies the necessary diet for patients their financial circum- 
stances are such that they require assistance. estimated that twenty new 
cases this rare form mental deficiency occur each year New York State. 
While irreversible brain damage occurs within the first five years life 
the absence treatment, there good reason believe that child identified 
early infancy and treated with the special diet will not become mentally de- 
fective. Phenylketonuria caused the failure one the body’s enzymes 
assimilate phenylalanine. Use purified, low-phenylalanine diet, from which 
the offending substance has been removed, helps prevent minimize the dis- 
order treatment begun before brain damage occurs. comparatively simple 
ferric-chloride diaper test now offers effective technique for mass screening 
and detection. 
The operation the pilot program, believed the first state project 


its kind the country, will centered Letchworth Village, Thiells, New 
York, under the direction Dr. George Jervis, Director Psychiatric Re- 
search and pioneer this field mental deficiency. 
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Analysis Nine and Half Years' Experience 


Treatment Multiple 
with 
Low-Fat 


ROY SWANK, M.D. 


Division Neurology, 
University Oregon Medical School, 
Portland 


OUR EXPERIENCE over nine and half years with 
low-fat diet the treatment multiple sclerosis 
analyzed this paper. Although progress reports 
this study have already been made (1-3), our 
data are subjected more detailed analysis 
this report. 


Material and Methods 


patients this study have been from the 

Montreal area) have been able follow contin- 
ously 153 patients, from whom dietary histories 
have been obtained. Thirty-two these patients 
have followed the dietary prescription poorly, and 
our data them are incomplete. These have been ex- 
cluded from the analysis.\Thus, data from 121 pa- 
tients are included this final analysis,/ 

The low-fat diet has remained unchanged except 
for minor alterations the prescribed amounts and 
types the lipid intake. During the first year the 
study, from December 1948 approximately Decem- 
ber 1949, the diet contained gm. fat, mostly 
milk and animal During the next two years, the 
animal and milk fats were limited gm. daily, 
this were added gm. cod-liver oil and 
gm. vegetable oil daily. December 1951, the milk 
fat was eliminated, and the animal fat, including 
hydrogenated vegetable oils such shortening and 
margarine, was reduced gm. day\ Fifteen gm. 
vegetable oil (corn oil, cottonseed oil, olive oil, soya 
bean oil, and safflower oil) and gm. cod-liver oil 
were retained the The protein intake has 
been maintained gm. more daily, de- 


*Supported yearly grant from the Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, Portland, Oregon, and supplemented 
through June 1958 the Montreal Neurological Insti- 
tute. Presented the 42nd Annual Meeting The 
American Dietetic Association Los Angeles, 
August 26, 1959. 


pending the weight and dietary habits the 
patients.) The balance the caloric need has been 
obtained from carbohydrates. general, our pa- 
tients lose weight when first placed diet and 
stabilize their weights per cent under 
what considered normal average One mul- 
tiple vitamin capsule, containing vitamins 
complex, and ascorbic acid, taken daily, and 
whole wheat bread recommended/ Skim milk 
buttermilk used all patients source pro- 
tein. Most patients eat least one egg daily? 

The small amounts fat contained 
bread and many other foods have not been ac- 
counted for our diet. estimated that the 
average patient consumes from gm. fat 
from these sources daily. Therefore, the actual in- 
take animal hard fats probably gm. 
daily. Little correction need made for the oil in- 
take. 

The dietary intake the patients checked every 
two weeks first, and later monthly intervals. 
The patient records all the food eats for each 
meal. This checked the dietitian and necessary 
adjustments are made. The patient weighed 
each visit changes weight can avoided. The 
diet and many recipes substituting vegetable oils 
for animal and butterfats have been assembled and 
published (4). This detailed guide followed the 
patients. 

maintained continuous direct contact with the 
patients Montreal from December 1948 through 
April 1954. Since then, have been contact with 
them mail from Portland, Oregon every six weeks 
three months, and have interviewed and examined 
them once year Montreal the month June. 
The patients continue keep careful records 
their diet, weight, and physical condition, and these 
records are sent periodically. 
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There has been change during the nine-and-a- 
half-year period the control the subjects. The 
same observer (R.L.S.) has seen them and eval- 
uated their neurologic and pkysical state through 
the entire study. Except for approximately the first 
six months, the same has checked the pa- 
tients’ diets. The methods interview and evalua- 
tion have been the same throughout, and since June 
1954, the subjects have remained the same. Since 
June 1954, the data have been kept tabular form 
for analysis. 


Results 


Two clinical features multiple sclerosis are avail- 
able indicators progress this disease. First, 
one can compare the frequency and severity “at- 
tacks” before and after treatment; second, one can 
observe the performance patients prior and 
while treatment. Either both these criteria 
can used successfully, correctly evaluated over 
long enough period, and large group 
patients. 

The “attacks” are composed exacerbation 
followed remission (see figure page 815 
another paper [3]). Early the disease, remissions 
may quite complete, and between “attacks,” the 
condition the patients either continues improve 
remains unchanged. the disease progresses, the 
remissions are less complete, and between “attacks,” 
the condition the patients gradually deteriorates. 
This important point differentiates the early phase 
the disease from the late phase. Because the 
slow progress the disease, often difficult 
categorize patients when they are first seen. These 
uncertain cases have been grouped together and are 
referred the intermediate phase. this re- 
port, only the exacerbating-remitting cases mul- 
tiple sclerosis are considered; the few cases which 
have been slowly progressive from onset have been 
eliminated. 


THE FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY “ATTACKS” 


The frequency and severity were 
carefully studied our first forty-seven cases. 
each patient, the history prior treatment diet 
was inquired into least two occasions. The 
patient was then instructed record his own his- 
tory with help friends family. Finally, hospital 
and out-patient records were examined. From these 
accumulated data, the frequency attacks during 
the three-year period prior treatment was deter- 
mined. During treatment, all subjects were seen 
regular intervals, and the attacks were recorded. 

have observed that exacerbations are more 
frequent active than inactive patients. Also, 
exacerbations are easier recognize and evaluate 
active patients. For this reason, our initial 
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studies, the thirty-four early- and intermediate- 
phase patients were most intensively studied rela- 
tive exacerbations disease. These patients were 
all ambulant, and many were working full time. 
From this group, established our pre-diet attack 
rate 1.1 exacerbations per patient-year all ex- 
acerbations the three-year period before dietary 
treatment was begun were included, and 0.9 exacer- 
bations per patient year the year immediately 
preceding treatment, suggested Compston 
(5), was excluded. 

The effect the low-fat diet the relapse 
exacerbation rate shown Figure All 121 
the treated cases are included this graph. They 
are divided into those placed the low-fat diet 
from 1948 through 1951 and those placed the 
diet from the beginning 1952 through 1954. The 
solid line the figure reflects the average all 
cases the study. both groups, significant de- 
crease exacerbation rate occurred, but the de- 
crease was perhaps greater the 1952-54 group. 
You will recall that beginning 1952, butterfat 
was eliminated from the diet, the animal fat was 
reduced gm., and vegetable oil gm. 
liver oil, gm. per day, was retained. 
has been pointed out before (1-3) that the 
severity exacerbations well frequency, 
decreases this low-fat diet; Severe exacer- 
bations have not occurred this group pa- 
tients the low-fat diet after they have follow 
for more than one year. 


EXACERBATION PER PATIENT YEAR 


STARTED DIET 1948 thru 1951 


STARTED DIET 1952 thru 1954 


YEARS ON LOW FAT DIET 


Exacerbation rates for 121 patients with 
multiple sclerosis, before and during treatment with 
low-fat diets. 
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The exacerbations per patient year before and 
while the low-fat diet were also related the 
duration multiple sclerosis. agreement with 
Thygesen (6), there was tendency for the exacer- 
bation rate decrease with time untreated pa- 
tients during the first eight ten years disease. 
the other hand, while the low-fat diet, de- 
crease exacerbation rate from approximately 1.1 
per patient year 0.15 per patient year occurred. 
This decrease was obviously not due the dura- 
tion the disease. 


EVALUATION NEUROLOGIC STATUS AND 
PERFORMANCE 


The progress multiple sclerosis patients 
the low-fat diet significantly influenced the 
phase disease (early, intermediate, late) dur- 
ing which the diet instituted. demonstrate 
this, the following categories for performance and 
neurologic status were established the spring 
1954. 


0-the patient normal neurologically his 
performance life situations likewise normal. 

1-his physical and mental performance normal, 
but abnormal neurologic signs are present. 

2-his performance impaired slightly mod- 

erately, and abnormal neurological signs are 
present. works part time actively 
ambulant. 

performance severely impaired, but 

still ambulant. unable work. 

4-the patient confined wheelchair bed. 

patient dies. the present writing, one 

patient our group 153 dead. 

The average category our early-phase pa- 
tients improved significantly during their six and 
half years low-fat diet. The average category 
before diet was 1.6; the end study period, 
was about 0.85. The intermediate-phase cases re- 
mained unchanged the category approximately 
2.0. The late-phase cases deteriorated slowly from 
average category about 2.5 approximately 
3.0 over period six and half years the low- 
fat diet. The average age onset multiple 
sclerosis the three groups was 27.8, 26.3, and 28.2 
years respectively. 

When the percentage patients showing de- 
terioration was plotted against the interval between 
onset multiple sclerosis and the initiation the 
low-fat diet, interesting fact emerged. Patients 
placed the diet soon after the onset multiple 
sclerosis did better than patients placed the diet 
later. Those placed the diet during the first six 
months after diagnosis did extremely well; none 
showed deterioration. There were twenty patients 
this group. Their diagnosis may questioned 
because the short duration their disease. Sev- 
enteen had had more than one exacerbation, and 
disseminated lesions seemed have been estab- 
lished clinically. Only three had had only one exacer- 
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bation; these, the disease was characteristic 
respect age onset, clinical findings, and remis- 
sions. Even these three cases are eliminated from 
the study, the remaining data are conclusive. Early 
treatment was all respects very important 
further deterioration was prevented. 

further analysis the early-, intermediate-, 
and late-phase cases, was shown that the early- 
phase patients did very well the low-fat diet. 
Approximately per cent the fifty-six patients 
this group either improved remained the same 
during the period seventy-six months low-fat 
diet. The intermediate- and late-phase cases did less 
well. Seventy per cent the late-phase patients con- 
tinued deteriorate; only per cent remained the 
same improved during their seventy-eight months 
the diet. The intermediate-phase patients were 
also intermediate with respect their response 
the diet. About two-thirds the entire patient 
group followed the diet closely; the other third, only 
fairly well. Thirty-two patients were excluded from 
analysis because the diet was poorly followed. These 
patients habitually consumed two three times the 
hard fat prescribed, and often more. 


Discussion 


Our study appears indicate that patients with 
multiple sclerosis are benefited low-fat diet. 
This has been shown two ways. First, the fre- 
quency and severity exacerbations are remark- 
ably reduced, and second, the performance pa- 
tients either improved the speed their de- 
terioration slowed for period observation 
lasting nine and half years. 


Throughout our study, our method evaluating 
and recording exacerbations remained nearly the 
same possible. From pre-diet exacerbation rate 
approximately per patient year, the rate fell 
approximately 0.3 per patient year during the 
first year the prescribed low-fat diet. After the 
first year, the exacerbation rate continued 
slowly below 0.05 exacerbations per patient year 
the end five years patients placed diet 
after January 1952, and the same level seven 
eight years patients placed the low-fat diet 
between 1948 through 1951. 

Our figures suggest that the low-fat diet pre- 
scribed since about January 1952 more effec- 
tive than that given prior this date. Butterfat 
was eliminated this time, animal fat was limited 
gm. day, and vegetable oil gm. The 
gm. cod-liver oil were continued. Another factor 
considered, however, greater enthusiasm 
the application the diet the result experience 
gained during the early years the study. Never- 
theless, believe that changes the diet were the 
more important. the decrease exacerbation rate 
noted above were due psychologic factors, 
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would have witnessed significant increase ex- 
acerbation rate when left Montreal the spring 
1954. This did not occur. 

clear that early diagnosis and treatment be- 
fore significant disability has developed are neces- 
sary one hopes benefit the patient significantly. 
Patients whom treatment was started the early 
phase the disease shortly after its onset have 
remained remarkably free further stigmata 
the disease. Most these have improved and are 
working full started after significant dis- 
ability developed, patients were more apt con- 
tinue deteriorate slowly, even though exacerba- 
tions did not occur were very mild.) 


Conclusions 

Patients with multiple sclerosis have been observed 
low-fat diet for period nine and half 
years. The frequency and severity exacerbations 
all cases were significantly reduced, and the per- 
formance patients first treated the early phase 
the disease was improved unaltered during this 
period. the intermediate- late-phase patients, 


the course the disease was less dramatically im- 
proved. appears that the low-fat diet insti- 
tuted early and adhered carefully, the course 
the disease significantly improved. 
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Problems Delegation 

Delegation not just simple matter giving subordinate job do. 
Newman, his book Administrative has described the process con- 
sisting three aspects: 

(a) The assignment duties executive his immediate subordinates. 

(b) The granting permission (authority) make commitments, use re- 
sources, and take other actions necessary perform the duties. 

(c) The creation obligation (responsibility) the part each sub- 
ordinate the executive for the satisfactory performance the duties. 

Stated simple operating terms, might something like this: Assign 
duties subordinate, give him the necessary authority carry them out, and 
hold him accountable for results. noted that while the process creates 
obligation responsibility for the subordinate, the act delegation does 
not relieve the boss his own responsibility for the results. For example, 
boss hands job, delegate subordinate, and for some reason 
proper results are not obtained. boss holds accountable, still re- 
sponsible. can’t say him, “Sorry, subordinate didn’t produce.” His answer 
quite properly is, “But isn’t that your problem?” 

This doubt one reason, but not the only one, for the failure many 
executives delegate. boss afraid the subordinate will not come with 
first-class results, and who must account for results his boss. Dele- 
gation therefore risk-taking process. Bosses have assume these risks. 
Through proper training subordinates they are able minimize the risks. 

The security which comes when boss does everything himself temporary, 
illusory, and self-defeating. bad for him, bad for subordinates, and bad for 
the organization. boss administratively competent, must delegate. 

not trying suggest any patterned program for training delegation 
because know that there are numerous approaches possible. feel that any 
program must: 

(a) Convey sense its importance, and 

(b) Portray clearly its nature, extent, and limitations 
Finally, believe quite strongly that the way learn delegation delegate. 
may add that our own organization one the first questions raise 
appraising officer is, “Does work with and through people delegating, 
and people grow under his from “Achieving Ad- 
ministrative Competence—The Executive” Robert Hilkert. Michigan Busi- 
ness Review 11:24 (July), 1959. 


H.: Administrative Action. Y.: Prentice-Hall, Inc,, 1951, 
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Dietary Use 
Through the 
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PRIMARILY, MAN has eaten foods which were native 
his environment. imagined that primitive 
man drank the blood and ate the internal organs 
and bone marrow the animals before conde- 
scended eat the muscle portions, and the Furnases 
believed (1) that man’s first experiences meat 
eating were the results tracking diseased 
wounded animals until they died. Man’s dietary ad- 
vances are marked the invention hunting 
weapons, the development cookery and methods 
preservation, and the cultivation plants and 
animals for food (2). his knowledge widened, 
domestication and transportation animals began. 


Superstitions Pock the Dietary 
History Man 


Animism, the theory that humans appropriated the 
characteristics animals whose flesh they ate, flour- 
ished with variations the main theme. many 
cases, particular part the flesh organ was 
sought, according the prevailing belief 
which was the seat the desired quality (3). Tribal 
chiefs and warriors commandeered their choice 
meats and left the remainders the weak and sub- 
missive (4). Medicine men were paid tribute do- 
nations organs.or other parts captured animals 
which are definitely looked down upon today. 
The muscle and steak were left for commoners (5). 

During one phase man’s development, the in- 
ternal organs were allocated for and restricted 
sacrificial offerings the gods. Since the eating 
these parts ordinary men was prohibited and 
their use reserved for the gods and the priesthood, 


*Eighth Lydia Roberts Award Essay, read the 
42nd Annual Meeting The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Los Angeles August 27, 1959. This Award 
made possible grant from Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Michigan, for the purpose en- 
couraging historical study nutrition. Presentation 
the Award was made the Annual Banquet the 
Association August 27, LeVelle Wood, President, 
The American Dietetic Association (see JOURNAL, page 
948, September 1959). 


may that their lack popularity some sections 
today the vestige religious taboo which has 
persisted long after the rite burnt offerings dis- 
appeared (6). Fishbein laments (7) that “it 
stock argument radical vegetarians and other 


misguided persons that meat eating will deaden 


moral and intellectual faculties.” points out that 
Moses, David, Solomon, and Jesus ate meat. Inquiry 
into dietary practices group Negro women 
the United States (8) disclosed that liver was 
among the foods listed taboo, but the reason for 
this was not divulged. 

Occasionally, evaluation ancient practices 
points the way scientific studies. For example, 
polar bear liver was considered poisonous most 
Arctic explorers (9, 10). When Stefansson learned 
that this belief was mainly based hearsay from 
Eskimos, attempted discover the foundation 
the theory. Finding that the reason seemed 
part religious taboo, proceeded test the 
effects eating polar bear liver. Summing the 
experiences his group, stated: “Fully three- 
quarters the livers ever eaten others 
when have been present have had bad effect. 
The conclusion appears that certain polar bear 
livers are slightly poisonous while others are not.” 
However, chemical and biologic investigations the 
livers polar bears and seals Rodahl and Moore 
(11) proved that severe illness which may follow 
from eating these livers due intoxication from 
huge amounts vitamin which they contain, 
since serving about three-quarters pound 
(the average serving) would provide million I.U! 


Liver Hinges 

the Meat Industry 

Cattle were first reared the Near East and poultry 
was first domesticated Burma (12). Egyptian 
figures tombs nearly five thousand years ago 
depict slaughter and cookery cattle and poultry 
(13). Antique coin designs commemorating famines 
good harvests further demonstrate man’s con- 
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cern with his food and future (14) and reports 
sausage-making Babylonia early 1500 B.C. 
indicate measures taken prepare for seasons 
searcity (15). Galen (circa A.D. 130-200) assumed 
that everyone knew that brine and sea water pre- 
served meat and that drinkable water spoiled 
(16), and the Roman agricultural writer, Columella, 
recorded many recipes for pickling foods brine 
(17). Selection meat foods depended availa- 
bility wild animals and the purpose for which 
animal was domesticated. Draught animals which 
were longer useful were eventually eaten some 
areas (18), but the seventh century these ani- 
mals were considered unfit for consumption (17). 
Ultimately, cattle were used food, but for many 
years both meat and milk were secondary matters. 
Goat meat was disdained the sixteenth century, 
when pork seemed the favorite (17). 

From the Middle Ages until the enclosure acts 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the open 
field system farming with common rights pas- 
tures prevailed England (19). With local varia- 


tions, such communities existed through northern 


Europe, including northeastern France and extend- 
ing the Danube Basin. The beginning the en- 
closure acts promoted private initiative and the de- 
velopment root crops well the planting 
grass seed. Thereafter, turnips and hay could 
stored for feeding animals through the winter and 
thus continuous supply meat could planned 
(17). According Lord Ernle (20), the English did 
not import dead meat until after 1877. 

they had done before coming America, 
early colonists made thrifty use all edible parts 
meat, including the liver. Early explorers and trav- 
elers turned the forests for food. Deer were plen- 


tiful, birds familiar Englishmen home 


found, and wild hare and squirrels were abundant 
(21). Great flocks turkeys native North Amer- 
ica (12), soon fled from the settlers but were still 
plentiful Georgia 1733 (21). Home Life 
Colonial Days Earle (21) tells the northern 
colonies’ cow-keeps, sheep-herds, fence-viewers, hay- 
wards, and hog-reeves who were paid the town 
tend all the cattle owned the inhabitants. Soon, 
cultivation cereals greater amounts than were 
needed for immediate consumption meant that men 
were able feed animals with these excess crops 
and assured animal food supplies during the 
winter months. 

the United States, the cattle industry has 
grown entirely from imported stock, since the bison 
was the only native meat animal. The first impor- 
tant shipment cattle into New England was 
1624. Because imported cattle readily succumbed 
the Spanish longhorn tick, Spanish longhorn cattle 
predominated Texas ranges until 1891 when 
quarantine and control measures eradicted the tick. 
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Then, breeding these cattle with shorthorns in- 
troduced Mormons traveling Utah and gold 
seekers going California resulted improved 
herds (22). 

The American Indian ate nearly all parts any 
animal could capture and relished the internal 
organs (23, 24). the Great Plains and mountain 
areas, the buffalo, which was the Indians their 
staff life, was being exploited pioneers and 
hunting parties from newly settled ranches (25). 
buffalo hunts, the cuts butcher took depended 
how plentiful the buffalo were, but would prob- 
ably take the liver (26). buffalo meal, Ruxton 
wrote (24): “The white man would eat the liver 
raw soon was taken; seasoned with 
the gall sometimes with 

Advancements refrigeration and transporta- 
tion the Civil War period accelerated the entire 
meat industry. 1865, the Star Union line con- 
verted more than thirty cars iceboxes wheels 
(27). Silos were adopted and, with them, came bet- 
ter feeding and better stock. The first regular meat 
packer the West said have been Elisha Mills 
Cincinnati and the first packing houses were 
Chicago and St. Louis. Among the early livestock 
publications was the National Live-Stock Journal, 
which appeared 1870 (28). 

Selectivity meat purchases increased butch- 
ers’ supplies rose. This same selectivity caused meat 
prices rise. Schlink and Phillips (6) cite Thomas 
DeVoe, “the literary butcher, writing 1867 
The Market 


There are many people limited means who 
“do (who) seem have desire 
wish practice economy, but rather appear 
extravagant, lies their power, purchasing 
everything the highest prices have often 
observed that those who plead against the dearness 
and extravagant prices meat would rather 
pay their last dollar for half much meat 
expensive steak chop. 

Unfortunately, the rapid industrialization 
meat processing was not without tribulation. Lack 
sanitation meat handling soon caused public 
clamor that subsided with enactment the pure 
food and drug laws. The Federal Meat Inspection 
Act 1906 proposed protect the consumer 
guaranteeing that meat interstate commerce 
came from healthy animals and was slaughtered 
under sanitary conditions (29). 

The upheaval World War created food 
shortage. One problem was create food surplus 
America relieve the need Europe. Cheaper 
cuts meat supplemented the traditional expensive 
steaks, and some restaurants catered the national 
love novelty serving horse, rabbit, and even 
whale meat. Meatless days were observed, and the 
administration advised all “eat plenty, wisely, 
without waste” (30). 
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The National Live Stock and Meat Board sup- 
ported research which indicated that liver was par- 
ticularly valuable blood regeneration. now 
feels, from the standpoint the meat industry, that 
the research has definitely increased the industry’s 
income from liver well its usefulness. Prior 
this research, liver was used principally tank- 
age and for animal feeds (31). Until 1926, calf’s 
liver was plentiful and reasonable that other 
kinds liver were neglected (32). Discovery 
liver’s specific therapy treating pernicious anemia 
caused the price calf’s liver soar and remain 
higher than beef, pork, lamb liver, even though 
subsequent evaluation these items showed them 
comparable nutritional worth (22). The 
price liver, alone, significant indication its 
advance valuable meat. recently the thir- 
ties, liver was cheap enough included very 
substantial component dog foods, and butchers 
were frequently willing give liver customers 
for pet feeding (33). 

World War during World War con- 
certed drive conserve food brought another 
parade days.” Restaurateurs’ interpre- 
tation the word meat apparently was limited, and 
liver, sweetbreads, and kidneys were not excluded 
from their menus (6). Ceiling prices, rationing, and 
the accompanying black market kept the meat indus- 
try uproar during this era. Higher wages 
brought increased expenditures for food. Staggs, 
conference dietitians 1946, presented this 
view (34): “Whenever people have more money 
spend they spend more for meat well for 
milk other words, they spend more for the 
foods which are most essential the study 
the food market picture Fortune magazine 
(35) indicated that during the period from 1947 
1953, the percentage spent for food eased off but 
rising income pushed total spending and middle- 
income groups bought “service” foods. 1944, 
there were only ten markets selling self-service 
meats, but 1952 there were over 5300, mostly 
large chain stores (36). 

Must Men Starve? Oser (37) points out that 
about two-thirds the world’s people are not get- 
ting enough eat. not enough increase the 
available food supply. What provided must 
considered acceptable the people. Africa, the 
British government supplied veterinary service 
cattle-raising tribes, but this did not increase the 
food supply, because these people love their cattle 
and kill them only ceremonial occasions. Since 
the ceremonial occasions not increase number, 
the saving cattle through veterinary aid merely 
resulted too many cattle the land (38). 
Ethiopia, also, farm people not eat their cattle 
unless they are afraid they are going die from 
disease (39). Today the Masai tribe herdsmen 
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British East Africa make their meals almost entire- 
milk, blood drawn systematic intervals 
from the jugular veins the cattle, and meat 
occasion and have little else (40). Among the 
poor people Macedonia, meat eaten only after 
long fasts, chief church holidays, when farm 
animal sickens, when wild pig killed (41). 
Natives Anglo-Egyptian Sudan have belief 
which them their religion, namely, that every 
person has soul which resides the liver and that 
character and physical growth depend how well 
feeds that soul eating the livers animals. 
The liver sacred that may not touched 
human hands. is, accordingly, always handled 
with their spears sabers, with specially pre- 
pared forked sticks. eaten both raw and cooked. 
And, the Fiji Islands, cannibals have, until aban- 
doning this practice, honored the special food values 
liver (42). 

Before European settlement, Australian aborig- 
ines were seminomadic hunting people who be- 
lieved that the vegetable and animal foods 
they depended had been provided for them super- 
natural agencies, and that all they need was 
claim what was due them (43). Contrary the cus- 
toms other peoples, the Australian hunter’s skill 
was not used gain power the tribe, and his 
reward was the general approval the tribe and 
the poorest cuts meat (44). Advisory Council 
Nutrition was established Australia 1936 
and reported the League Nations that, although 
meat consumption was high, deeply-rooted preju- 
dice existed against the eating internal organs, 
including liver (45). South America’s beef industry 
great magnitude, but until they are able 
meet the rigid import inspections other countries, 
particularly the United States, there small like- 
lihood much export (46). 


Perhaps the biggest meat-eaters all are the Es- 
kimos, who are referred carnivorous race 
(9, 10, 47). Because there edible vegetation, 
they live meat animals indigenous their 
homes. Thomas maintained (9) that the Eskimo 
prefers red meat, eating the flesh and liver. Birket- 
Smith Denmark said (47) that the reason that 
glycogenic liver and whale hide are such relished 
dishes might result unconscious craving 
the organism for carbohydrates. Earlier, Stefansson 
had written (10) that the tastes the northern 
hunters who live meat alone are nearly uniform, 
whether they Indians, Eskimos, white men 
resident with either people. then went the de- 
scribe the utilization caribous Alaska and 
Mackenzie River Eskimos: “It seldom that 
caribou hams are eaten when there enough 
other meat. The hams, some the entrails, the 
lungs and liver, the outside meat from the neck and 
brisket, and the tenderloin are the food the dogs.” 


2 
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Taste Enjoyment Liver 

Has Been Widespread 

The most luxurious eaters the Roman Empire 
valued only the livers geese and fattening 
process increased the size until the liver often 
weighed lb. Striker told the tale (48) about 
queen France who spent 60£ sterling fattening 
three geese, whose livers she wished render more 
than usually delicate. Citing Soyer’s The Pantro- 
pheon, went on: taste for this delicacy was 
illustrated epicure who prayed that might 
have throat long the stork’s order 
the better enjoy such delicious food.” Brillat- 
Savarin reflected (49) that when Catherine 
Medici left Italy become Queen France, there 
was sudden burgeoning the art cooking which 
followed her arrival with retinue Italian cooks, 
and cuisine became matter passionate con- 
cern the two subsequent centuries. There were 
large joints meat served until the time 


Charles the First (1600-1649) (21). British 


government official and diarist, Pepys (1633-1703) 
recorded obvious pleasure every kind meat 
from calf’s heads jowls salmon, but scarcely 
mentioned vegetables and fruits (50, 51). Madame 
Barry, giving nine-course supper for Louis XV, 
included pike liver pate patty shells (52). Pratt 
and Bailey Man and His Meals (52) credit 
recipe including liver the year 1790. During 
the latter half the nineteenth century, specialty 
meats, including liver, were chosen for entrées, ac- 
companiments, appetizers, but seldom for the 
main course elaborate menus. New York 
Delmonico’s, bills fare state occasions during 
this period often included paté foie gras 
mousses and aspics, but use liver main 
course was shown (53). 


Gourmet magazine recently published (54) ar- 
ticle titled “High Livers” which comparative defi- 
nitions are given: 

High livers are, course, those fortunate human 
beings who have the inclination, the means, and 
perception conduct their lives cheerful and 
charming fashion. But, the bon vivant’s vocabulary, 
high livers are also title which chicken livers can 
justly claim. These delicate morsels are one the 
comparatively few foods that can come breakfast, 
lunch and dinner with consummate ease; yet because 
their lush texture and individual flavor, chicken 
livers seem particularly home splendid dinner, 
given the grand style. 

review The Modern Housewife (circa 1849) 
Alexis Soyer, the magazine details the use 
chicken livers soup, for garnishment the poul- 
try course, entrée, and the savory course, 
which described sort reverse hors d’oeuvre 
the Victorian period. 


Further testament liver’s popularity found 
Die “Siiddeutsche Kiiche (The South German 
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Kitchen) Katharina Prato (55). Written for 
“beginners and practical the book offers in- 
struction liver preparation. Dr. Chase’s Third, 
Last and Complete Receipt Book, published De- 
troit 1904 (56), gives recipe for liver hash 
which the author lauds nice for those who 
are fond Liverwurst was favorite item 
found German delicatessens, which the last 
half the nineteenth century were enjoying large 
trade (27). Hinman and Harris Swift and Com- 
pany (57) have specified that braunschweiger sau- 
sage made from livers and pork, but that the more 
common liver sausage composed meat food 
products and pork liver and may contain cereal 
dried skim milk. 

Changing times mean changing food habits. 
was about 1900 when the “meat for breakfast” era 
passed (58). During the flurry over liver’s thera- 
peutic value, least one nostalgic gentleman rem- 
inisced: years ago liver and bacon was com- 
mon breakfast” (59). 1937, the Nutrition Com- 
mittee the League Nations placed considerable 
emphasis (45) the importance using liver 
the dietaries people throughout the world. Its 
value both normal nutrition and diet therapy 
was emphasized. Fish-liver oils were also discussed, 
but more pharmaceutical measure than 
food per se. 

Cresting the upswing from the great depression, 
the New York World’s Fair opened 1939. the 
kitchen the old Ritz Hotel, was found that the 
popularity the standard American favorites, such 
broiled steak and chicken, was giving way, 
only temporarily, continental dishes made with 
les abats, the meat specialties. Louis Diat, who had 
been the Ritz for thirty years, had been disap- 
pointed Americans because they did not share 
his French countrymen’s enthusiasm for the livers 
regarded highly Europe. was relieved 
see increased use liver when its value became 
publicized (60). Estimation liver delicacy 
continues appear. Goose livers and chicken livers 
should used, according Escoffier (61), souf- 
flés, timbales, terrines, aspics, mousses, and hors 
d’oeuvres. says: “Calf’s liver served chiefly 
breakfast luncheon entrée. Nevertheless, 
ordinary menus, sometimes served reléve, 
braised and whole”. 


Seemingly taking more liberal attitude, The 
Gourmet Cookbook (62) presents recipes for liver 
preparation without fear their misuse. Warning 
that the forced feeding geese obtain the neces- 
sary fat livers for paté foie gras not legal 
this country, the publishers suggest the substitution 
chicken livers. Paté foie gras was popularized 
after development fattening process Strass- 
burg Alsace. Geese were restricted pens too 
small allow the animals exercise. Then they 
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were stuffed with bread pills until their livers grew 
grand proportions (52). Calf’s liver the play 
canape artistry, too. Handbook for 
Hosts (63) bids the bachelor try “Paté Bor- 
racho,” which requires lb. calf’s liver. 

Distribution “favorite has been lu- 
crative enterprise women’s organizations for 
years. Distinctive among the efforts the collection 
titled Chopsticks (64) from Formosa. Printed 
Taipei raise educational funds, contains 
recipe for liver with mushrooms and bamboo shoots. 

Today culinary agility open competition, 
least the United States. The fun outdoor cook- 
ery, the convenience new appliances, and the 
challenge rising stacks cookbooks aimed 
every age group every circumstance have all 
promoted participation cookery hobby. Imag- 
inative table settings, curious gadgets, and colorful 
costumes add the games. Thus situated and 
spurred the latest editions, anyone can partici- 
pate. One the recent and elaborate guides 
cookery Life’s Picture Cookbook (65). not only 
provides recipes but also contains photographs 
sumptuous potentials. Going step further, the 
book describes famous restaurants which compound 
these same foods these same procedures. 
yourself” today’s code, and one may try “Liver 
Alla Veneziana” they Royal Danieli 
Venice, “Paté the recipe Pyramide 
the old Roman town, Vienne. 

Another route continental cookery home 
use “old family recipes,” the case 
young California dietitian, who quite 
Yugoslavian liver dumplings. Here reliability, 
familiarity, and certain satisfaction. 


Liver’s Potency Has Been 
Long Appreciated 


Egyptian papyri 1500 B.C. record the use liver 
treating visual disorders (66, 67); the same 
time, the Chinese were also using liver, probably for 
night blindness (68). Assyro-Babylonian ophthal- 
mologists named night blindness (69). 
Roasted liver dipped honey was Hippocrates’ 
recommendation, and other livers have performed 
the dramatic cure for centuries (68). Dutch poetry 
the fourteenth century mentions goat liver for 
“he who cannot see night” (70). Medical writers 
France the sixteenth century advised liver for 
the cure night blindness (68), but England 
the first mention liver for the eyes was the 
seventeenth century (70). Eye patches worn 
pirates and fishermen were meant protect one eye 
from the glare during the day that would 
effective the darkness. The patch was then moved 
the offended, night-blinded eye allow its re- 
cuperation (71). Bird’s liver, cooked raw, was 
the cure that time. 
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Aykroyd (72), his studies dietary deficien- 
cies Newfoundland, found that night blindness 
was the most common deficiency disease and that 
treatment with bird’s liver was known prompt- 
effective. was told custom steaming 
the eyes over the cooking liver, which was then 
eaten. Periods famine Austria and Russia 
have produced epidemics night blindness (67), 
and was known result malnutrition India 
1908. Again, disappeared when patients were 
fed liver (71). 1923, near Calcutta, the popular 
remedy for night blindness was poultice the eye 
with exudate fresh goat’s liver and include 
liver the food (73). 

Realization that liver’s food factor was valuable 
treating other eye diseases occurred the start 
this century. Mori, 1904, described syndrome 
known Japan hikan (73). Examination chil- 
dren revealed keratomalacia well xerosis 
the conjunctiva and xerophthalmia. stated that 
the disease did not occur among fisher folk, but 
among people whose diet was largely vegetable 
origin. Prompt relief the eye symptoms was ob- 
served when cod-liver oil was administered. Chicken 
livers and eel fat were also found effective 
remedies. Understanding the specific nutrients 
needed prevent and cure these eye diseases began 
unfold 1913 when Osborne and Mendel (74) 
proved that fat-soluble factor was involved. Mc- 
Collum and Simmonds, 1917, called the factor 
“fat soluble (75). Subsequent studies the 
nutritional properties liver showed its high con- 
tent vitamin 


Particular therapy with liver has not been con- 
fined night blindness. Pliny’s Natural History 
(76) gave many current remedies for the bite 
mad dog, including the liver he-goat. Salpe, 
native Lemnos, believed the use the liver 
mad dog cure for its bite (77). Pliny recom- 
mended vulture liver for epilepsy (78), and 
Guainerius (79) and Sextus’ Book Medicine (78) 
advised potions vulture livers and blood for palsy. 
Otter livers for tuberculosis were part the early 
Chinese druggist’s stock (80). Much later, 1941, 
Pottenger emphasized (6, 81) the American 
Academy Tuberculosis Physicians the worth 
raw, chopped liver high-protein diet for tuber- 
culosis. Liver soup was used treating sprue 
the native doctors Ceylon for centuries (82). 

About fifteen years ago, scientific support (83) 
was given this practice, and 1949, McLester 
stated (84) that liver should given both par- 
enterally and mouth. suggested mixture 
ground raw liver and equal amount tomato juice. 

Porges (85) noted the diuretic effect liver 
diet, and Grossman (86) believed that liver con- 
tained diuretic substance other than urea. the 
other hand, 1941, Schaffer and his co-workers 
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(87) confirmed the occurrence antidiuretic 
substance beef liver. Other workers have demon- 
strated the nephrotoxicity liver (88-91). Patients 
having gout are warned (84, 92) against eating 
liver because its abundance purine bases. Don- 
aldson and Tasker Johannesburg (93) reduced 
the mortality from pneumonia among native work- 
ers from per cent 100 untreated cases per 
cent 200 patients who were treated with extra 
but Orenstein’s work (94) failed confirm this 
finding. 


Blood Regeneration with Liver 


Investigations into the influences diet blood 
regeneration simple anemia published 1920 
Whipple, Robscheit, and Hooper (95-97) showed 
the particular efficiency liver rapid regenera- 
tion hemoglobin. few years later, reports 
Whipple and Robscheit-Robbins (98) blood re- 
generation severe anemia appeared. They observed 
that even after discontinuance liver diet, there 
was carry-over period during which the manufac- 
ture hemoglobin and red cells was continued. 
Compared with striated muscle feeding, beef liver 
severe anemia was associated with maximum 
regeneration hemoglobin and red cells (99). 
Further evaluations showed chicken livers 
favorable for hemoglobin regeneration beef 
pig liver, and contrast, fish liver was shown 
inert (99). Liver sausage was also tested and 
showed moderately high potency for new hemo- 
globin production which depended the amount 
liver the sausage (98). was felt that 
accessory dietary factor, liver sausage might prove 
quite valuable. The work these men proved 
great importance future studies the 
dietary power liver. 

The Importance Living (100), Lin Yutang 
stated: medicine has only within 
the past decade discovered the blood-building value 
liver, while Chinese have all along regarded 
important tonic for old 

Until this century, treatment pernicious anemia 
was notably unsuccessful and the course invariably 
(101) fatal, the name implies. Recognition the 
disease clinical entity came between 1822 and 
1855 (102). Habershon, 1863, directed his atten- 
tion “the nervous supply the stomach” (103), 
and eight years later, Pepper (104) saw the need 
for nutrition with foods the most digestible form. 

Until 1926, when Minot and Murphy published 
“Treatment Pernicious Anemia Special 
Diet” (105), there was known effective treat- 
ment for the dread disease. Basing their experi- 
ments with human beings Whipple’s and Rob- 
scheit-Robbins’ results with liver feeding for blood 
regeneration dogs, they devised diet high 
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liver, high complete proteins and iron, and low 
fat. They specified that from 120 140 gm. and 
sometimes even more cooked calves’ liver beef 
liver included the diet daily. Following this 
diet, patients showed prompt, rapid, and distinct 
remission their anemia, coincident with least 
rather marked symptomatic improvement, except 
for pronounced disorders due spinal cord regen- 
erations. 

Scientific interest liver was high, and numerous 
investigations followed determine the nutritive 
characteristics liver. Reports indicated studies 
iron content (106); nutritive value (107); vit- 
amin content (108); stimulating effects 
maturation cells bone marrow protein 
value (110) vitamin value (111, 112) manganese 
content (113); copper content unsaturation 
neutral fats (115); vitamin content (116); 
vitamin content (117); pantothenic acid content 
(118) and riboflavin content (119). 

Soon after Murphy and Minot introduced the liver 
diet, Cohn and co-workers reported (120) studies 
the nature the active principle effective 
pernicious anemia. these studies, fractions 
liver were fed patients with this disease. Those 
extracts were considered contain the active prin- 
ciple that produced increased concentration 
reticulocytes and erythrocytes the peripheral 
blood. Davidson (121) urged the use fish liver 
extracts economical form therapy, overrid- 
ing Whipple’s and Robscheit-Robbins’ statement 
1927. was also found that extracts could pre- 
pared from the livers the ox, sheep, horse, Indian 
elephant, African rhinoceros, Barengo giraffe, and 
Nylghare antelope (122). 

Allergy injectable liver extracts was evidently 
problem for some patients, however, and Fein- 
berg al. (123) decided that this type allergy 
had neither species specificity nor organ specificity, 
but Bauer and associates (124) felt that the sen- 
sitivity was species specific and not organ specific. 
England, during World War II, patients sensitive 
injection were not permitted take liver extracts 
orally because this was decreed too wasteful the 
Ministry Health (125). 1933, Murphy had 
repeated the need for massive dosage with liver 
(126), and 1935, again supported Whipple’s the- 
ory whole liver enhancing hemoglobin formation 
(127). 

Discovery 1948 (128) that vitamin 
from liver extract was the principal antiperni- 
cious anemia factor brought the solution the 
problem the disease near. Liver therapy was 
definitely recommended that 1941 Remscheid, 
Germany, practitioner who had used alternative 
treatment, ending the death the patient, was 
convicted homicide (129). The court ruled that 
critical cases pernicious anemia, practi- 
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tioner must apply the therapeutic agents which are 
recognized paramount importance. 

For their distinguished work, Whipple, Minot, 
and Murphy were awarded the Nobel Prize Phys- 
iology and Medicine 1934. 

seemed apparent Bubert 1928 (130) that 
the administration the Murphy-Minot diet was 
distinct value case subacute combined scle- 
rosis. Additional studies (131) liver’s potential 
neurologic disorders were made, and Davison re- 
ported (132) 1941 that nine ten patients 
observed, there was improvement subjective 
neurologic symptoms associated with pernicious 
anemia. Liver and vitamin are used extensively 
Great Britain the treatment multiple scle- 
rosis (133). The justification for their use presum- 
ably lies their effect general health, since there 
evidence that deficiency food factor plays any 
part the etiology the disease. 

During the period intense study liver, atten- 
tion was also given its role eosinophilia (134, 
leukopenia (136); appetite stimulation (137, 
138); growth promotion (139-141); reproduction 
(142); and ovarian development (143). Questions 
the relationship liver cancer were also 
raised. Laboratory tests tumor production tar- 
treated rats (144, 145) indicated that liver feeding 
seemed accelerate the appearance and growth 
warts, but development malignancy was neither 
lessened nor increased. Martin and Koop (146) 
dealt with vitamin-B deficiency patients having 
oral cancer treatment with liver and yeast prepa- 
rations well specific treatment for the lesion. 

Pediatric liver feeding also has received attention 
(147-149). Roedel (150) had excellent results 
infants having exudative diathesis with Hambur- 
ger’s milk-free diet. based water solution 
rice, groats, rusks, wheat flour, with finely 
ground liver supplying the necessary proteins. 
Strained liver has been recommended for normal 
nutrition infants (1, 84, 151), and 1946, 
chopped and strained meats, including liver, were 
being marketed (27). 

Today, diets high essential fatty acids but low 
animal fats are being prescribed, especially for 
patients having atherosclerosis (152). One these 
diets, devised the Institute for Metabolic Re- 
search, Oakland, lists liver, fish, lean fowl the 
only meats allowed (153). 


Current Regard for Liver Diverse 


The variety and quantity nutrients contained 
liver are great that has been called “magical” 
(6), “protective” (154), and “panacea” (155). 
known contain protein the highest caliber, 
rich supply vitamin and all the vitamins, 
and abundance iron and copper. Nutritionists 
have suggested that included normal diets 


least once week. They particularly stress the 
need for this food during pregnancy (156) and when 
there unfavorable metabolism (157). 

Today, however, acceptance liver enjoyed 
food not high might be, from both nutri- 
tional and economic viewpoints. Liver reported 
women who were questioned about their food pref- 
erences (158). Another group students (159) re- 
jected six times more frequently than fish. Bryan 
and Lowenberg (160), observing the influence 
fathers food choices their children, reported 
that out sixty-one preschool children, only eight 
liked liver; sixty-one fathers, thirty-six liked 
liver; and that only seven the children and their 
fathers liked liver. 

The latest report liver’s acceptability, however, 
sharp contrast. Recent tests “ration-dense” 
foods aboard the nuclear-powered submarine Nau- 
tilus and the destroyer Uhlmann were mainly con- 
cerned with space-saving qualities. Nevertheless, 
consumer acceptability was also scrutinized. news 
story the San Francisco Chronicle (161) recently 


Indicative the acceptance given all the test 
items the fact that the entire ship’s company ate 
and enjoyed (preportioned) liver, usually one the 
most poorly accepted items any ship’s menu. 


Perhaps the gastronomic prestige liver about 
rise again. 
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Radioactivity Foods 

Levels strontium-90 wheat, cabbage, and potatoes from twelve states and 
soybeans from Colorado were within the safe limits set the National Committee 
Radiation Protection and Measurements the most recent tests made the 
Food and Drug Administration. Highest values were found wheat samples 
from Colorado, with lowest values occurring potatoes from Ohio. 

Further tests total beta radioactivity have also been made, even though 
themselves, does not constitute health hazard and there are standards 
which evaluate without knowledge the individual isotopes present. Such 
measurements are made determine rapidly possible what foods should 
analyzed for strontium-90. Through these studies, has been learned that wash- 
ing associated with canning freezing spinach reduced total beta radioactivity 
average about per cent. 

Fresh fruits grown 1958 and 1959 averaged about one-tenth much total 
beta radioactivity fresh vegetables grown the same period. These differences 
are ascribed to: (a) the relatively greater surface area vegetables and con- 
sequent greater chance for retention falling dust during growing; (b) near- 
ness the vegetables the ground, with the possibility splash-up and dust 
from the soil; and (c) the fact that most the fruits, i.e., cherries, tomatoes, 
apples, peaches, plums, and pears, are smooth-skinned and therefore less liable 
offer clinging surface for dust. addition, the fruits are shielded foliage. 
Strawberries, having rough skin and growing close the ground, had the highest 
contamination the fruits, with the other types berries and grapes next. 

Vegetables which were analyzed were (in rank order total beta radioactiv- 
ity): spinach, parsley, celery, lettuce, greens (including kale, collards, turnip 
greens, sugar beet tops, water cress, and mustard greens), potatoes, cauliflower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, beans, and cabbage. 

Tests made imported dried fruits showed about twice the total beta radio- 
activity fresh fruits grown this country. The Food and Drug Administration 
believes this indicates that the levels the imported fruits, before drying, were 
comparable those domestic fresh fruit. 
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Cooking Losses and Palatability 


Electronic and 
Conventional Cookery 


Lamb Roasts’ 


MARJORIE and 
MARION JACOBSON, Ph.D. 


Department Home Economics, 

Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
Washington State University, 

Pullman 


ELECTRONIC METHODS are becoming part cook- 
ery techniques homes, hospitals, and commercial 
establishments. The methods cooking meats, par- 


ticularly large cuts, are important, for they affect 


economy well quality. Although studies the 
effects electronic cookery the quality roasts 
(1-3) have been reported, their number limited. 
Marshall (1), Bollman al. (2), and Thomas al. 
(3) studied beef roasts determine cooking losses 
and palatability. The effects electronic cookery 
large cuts lamb were not known; the present 
study was made obtain this information. 

Sixteen legs lamb, prepared boned, rolled 
roasts, were cooked and conventional 
methods determine cooking losses 
bility. 


Methods 


Eight lambs, eleven months old, were obtained from 
the controlled flocks the Animal Science Depart- 
ment Washington State University. History, 
breed, and management were known. The animals 
included four Hampshires and four Columbias. 
Slaughtering, chilling, cutting the roasts, wrap- 
ping, and frozen storage were similar for all. De- 
frosting was done refrigerator temperatures and 
required three days for the wrapped roasts. 


COOKING PROCEDURES 


Paired roasts were cooked two methods. One 
roast each pair was cooked the electronic range 


Paper No. 1892, Washington Agricultural 
Experimental Stations, Pullman. Project 1375. Received 
for publication September 18, 1959. 

*The data reported this paper are taken from 
thesis presented the Graduate School 
Headley partial fulfillment the requirements for 
the degree Master Arts. 
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(operating 2450 megacycles) low speed. The 
other was roasted uncovered electric oven 
300°F. (conventional method). specially designed 
thermometer containing silicone blue was inserted 
the center the meat cooked electronically. 
thermocouple, attached recording potentiom- 
eter, was placed the center the roast cooked 
conventionally. Both roasts were placed glass bak- 
ing pans supported glass tubing simulate 
racks. 

Cooking times and the rise temperature after 
cooking were recorded. allow for temperature 
rise during the standing period, the electronically 
cooked roasts were removed from the range ap- 
proximately 150°F. internal temperature. The 
roasts cooked conventionally were allowed remain 
the oven until the internal temperature reached 
180°F. 


PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS 


Outlines the roasts were traced before and 
after cooking, and dimensions (length 
ness) and weights were measured before and after 
roasting. Drippings were weighed, and the evapora- 
tion losses were calculated from the total losses. 

1-in. center slice was cut from each roast for 
use the shear test. Cores, in. diameter, were 
cut from identifiable muscles this center slice. 
The force required shear each core was recorded 
with Warner-Bratzler Shear Apparatus especially 
adapted with strain gauges and recorder. 


SENSORY MEASUREMENTS 


Slices lamb for taste panel appraisal were cut 
in. thick with hand-operated slicer. Coded sam- 
ples were served immediately warmed plates. Ten 
experienced judges from the staff and graduate stu- 
dents the College Home Economics made the 
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REPLICATION BREED 


Hampshire 


Hampshire 


Hampshire 


Columbia top Good left electronic 


VIII Columbia 


TABLE weights and cooking time for lamb roasts 
cooked electronic and conventional methods 


WEIGHT BEFORE RATE 
REPLI- ROASTING COOKING 
CATION Electronic Conventional Electronic Conventional 
cooking cooking cooking 
lb. min. min. 
5.5 


o 
| 
~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


panel. Color, juiciness, and flavor were scored 
unstructured scales, and Lowe’s “chew” test was 
used measure the tenderness the meat. 


DESIGN TESTS AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


The plan this study shown Table 
The data juiciness and flavor were tested for 
significance analysis variance. 


Results and Discussion 
COOKING TIMES 


Speed important consideration electronic 
cookery. this study, others, electronic cook- 
ery roasts proved very rapid. average cooking 
time min. per pound for the electronic meth- 
per pound for the conventional method. The time 
the electronic range was longer than that recom- 
mended the manufacturer min. per pound). 

Rise temperature during standing period 
must considered electronic cookery. These 
lamb roasts showed appreciable temperature rise 
after removal from the range. The variation tem- 


average Choice left 


average Good left 


top Choice left electronic 
right conventional 
top Choice left electronic 
right conventional 
Columbia top Good left electronic 
right conventional 
Columbia top Good left conventional 
right electronic 
Hampshire average Choice left conventional 
right electronic 


METHOD 
COOKERY* 


LEG 


conventional 
right electronic 


right conventional 


conventional 
right electronic 


perature rise ranged from 29° 34°F., with 
average 31°F. Standing period reach maximum 
ranged from min. From this, approxi- 
mate rise 30°F. may predicted for rolled 
lamb convenient guide. 

Marshall (1) did not observe any temperature 
rise beef roasts cooked 176°F. might 
theorized that, since Marshall cooked roasts fully 
the well done stage (176°F.), the water the 
tissues might have become bound with the coag- 
ulated protein that further distribution heat was 
prevented. the roasts this study, however, the 
heating was stopped approximately 150°F. Per- 
haps this degree doneness, distribution heat 
was not limited the lack moisture. 


SHRIN KAGE 


Shrinkage the roast whole, course, affects 
the size and number servings. this study, elec- 
tronically cooked meat lost in. length while 
the roast cooked the conventional oven lost in. 
The reflection this, terms servings, may 
important institutional cookery. Shrinkage 
thickness was the same for both methods in.). 


COOKING LOSSES 


Comparison the losses the electronic and 
conventional methods can made from Table 

Average total losses electronic roasting were 
approximately per cent higher than those for the 
electric oven. Bollman al. (2) found per cent 
greater loss for beef roasts cooked electronically 
160°F. high speed, than for conventional roasting. 

Evaporation losses, noted Table account 
for the increased total losses electronic cookery. 
Marshall (1) reported nearly the same evaporation 
losses (electronic 28.4 per cent, conventional 19.7 
per cent) for beef roasts. 

Drip losses were almost the same for both meth- 
ods cookery (Table 3). Marshall’s study (1), 
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TABLE 


COOKERY Range Average 
/€ /€ 
Electronic 40-46 
Conventional 32-39 
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EVAPORATION LOSSES LOSSES 
Range Average Range Average 
24-30 14-19 
15-22 10-19 


electronic drip losses (13.8 per cent) were twice 
high drip losses for the conventional method (6.5 
per cent). 


TENDERNESS MEASUREMENTS 


consistent difference was found shear values 
for the two methods cookery. For the electronic 
method, the average shear force value was 5.0 
(range 3.0 7.1), and the conventional method 
averaged 5.6 (range 4.8 6.7). 

Tenderness the test was similar for 
both methods. The average number chews for the 
electronic method was (range 120), and 
for the conventional (range 105). However, 
the variability from test test was noticeable. 
Variability measurements tenderness has been 
noted others. Deatherage and Garnatz (4) did 
not find the correlation between mechanical values 
and taste panel close would desirable. 


PALATABILITY 


The final criterion method cooking 
the palatability the end product. Average scores 
the taste panel are Table 

The average score for color for the roasts cooked 
electronically (4.7) was higher than that for the con- 
ventionally cooked roasts (4.1). The electronically 
cooked roasts appeared more well done. These scores 
measured doneness color and did not measure ac- 
ceptability. possible that the conventionally 
cooked meat would have been preferred, had accepta- 
bility been tested. 

The taste panel’s average scores for juiciness 


were lower for the electronic method (2.0) than for 
the conventional (3.8), indicating that the elec- 
tronically cooked meat was less juicy. This differ- 
ence was significant (Table 5). These findings agree 
with those Bollman al. (2) and Marshall (1) 
that electronically roasted meats were less juicy. 

The average scores for flavor were lower for the 
electronic method (3.6) than for the conventional 
(4.2), indicating there was better lamb flavor the 
conventionally cooked meat. This difference, owing 
the cookery method, was statistically significant 
(Table 5). 

The higher scores for flavor conventionally 
cooked roasts may have been due increased brown- 
ing during the longer cooking period. Causey al. 
(5) found that general palatability meat patties 
appeared related the amount surface 
browning. 


Summary 


The effects electronic and conventional cookery 
were tested boned, rolled legs lamb from eight 
animals. 

Electronic cookery was four times fast con- 
ventional roasting. reach final temperature 
180°F., roasts cooked electronically were removed 
from the range internal temperature 150°F. 
and reached maximum temperature min. 
standing. Shrinkage size was greater the 
electronic range than the electrically heated oven 
and greatest the dimension length. Average 
total losses were per cent for electronic cookery 
and per cent for the conventional method. In- 


TABLE Average scores* for color, juiciness, and flavor ten judges for lamb roasts cooked electronic and 


FLAVOR SCORE# 


REPLICATION Electronic Conventional Electronic Conventional Electronic Conventional 
cooking cooking cooking cooking cooking cooking 
5.4 3.2 2.5 3.9 3.9 
5.0 3.2 2.6 4.2 3.6 4.7 
4.7 2.4 3.4 3.2 4.0 
5.0 3.7 3.0 4.0 3.6 3.8 
4.6 4.8 2.6 3.4 3.2 4.2 
5.2 3.8 3.2 3.8 3.9 4.6 
VII 4.6 4.1 2.8 4.3 3.7 4.8 
4.3 3.0 4.8 3.7 4.0 
Average..... 4.7 4.1 2.9 3.8 3.6 4.2 


obtained checking unstructured scales. 
tRating scale from (very rare) (very well done). 


tRating scale from (extremely dry) (extremely juicy). 
#Rating from (very poor lamb flavor) (very good lamb flavor). 


Average losses lamb roasts cooked electronic and conventional methods 
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TABLE 


COMPARISON 


Judges 

Methods cookery 

Judges methods 

Breed 

Breed judges 

Breed judges method 

Among animals within breed judges method 
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Analysis variance scores for juiciness and flavor lamb roasts cooked electronic and 
conventional methods 


JUICINESS FLAVOR 
2.10 
0.19 
1.20 1.24 
4.49* 
118 (error) 2.27 (error) 


*Significant the level. 
**Significant the level. 


creased evaporation losses accounted for the higher 
total losses, since drip losses were nearly equal for 
both methods. Shear values and the “chew” test 
were not related cookery method. Electronically 
cooked roasts were more well done. Conventionally 
roasted meat was juicier and had better lamb flavor. 


cooking large-scale feeding. Am. Dietet. 
24: 1041, 1948. 

(3) THomas, H., BRENNER, S., EATON, A., AND 
V.: Effect electronic cooking 
nutritive value foods. Am. Dietet. 
25: 39, 1949. 


(4) DEATHERAGE, E., AND GARNATZ, G.: com- 
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Government Files Charges Against Food Supplement Brand 


Charges two types misbrandings have been alleged the government 
suit filed the U.S. District Court Cincinnati against the nationally dis- 
tributed Abundavita food supplements. Two types misbrandings are alleged 
made the labeling, namely, statements falsely disparaging the nutri- 
tional value foods that are generally available consumers and false claims 
that the Abundavita products are beneficial preventing and treating long 
list symptoms and conditions for which they are not effective. 


Charges violation the federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act were made 
seizure three products and their accompanying literature: Abundavita 
Food Supplement Mineral Tablets, Natural Organic; All Purpose Abundagreen 
Natural Organic; and Abundavita Food Supplement Tablets. All three products 
are labeled containing ingredient prepared from “selected 
grasses grown the Hunza Farm naturally occurring glacial silt.” 


The government also charged that the labeling fails bear information re- 
quired regulation order fully inform purchasers regarding the special 
dietary properties the Abundavita products, which are sold house-to-house. 
All the articles were alleged misbranded statements which represent 
and suggest that food supplies generally available the public are nutritionally 
deficient and inferior and that they lack sufficient amounts the vitamins and 
minerals contained the seized articles and that the latter will supply signifi- 
cant quantities vitamins, minerals, and proteins the diet because their 
content “Hunza” grass. 


further charged that all the products were misbranded the follow- 
ing claims, all which are alleged false and misleading: that they are 
adequate and effective produce longevity, perfect health, happiness, hardihood, 
vigor, and good eyesight; enable men active and sexually potent until age 
100; result women being beautiful and youthful their seventies and eight- 
ies; prevent chronic illness; appease the appetite and control weight; deodorize 
the body; clean and lubricate the intestinal tract; and prevent headaches, irri- 
tability, nervousness, mental depression, fatigue, dizziness, neuritis, insomnia, 
loss weight, indigestion diarrhea, constipation, and dryness the hair skin. 


(5) K., ANDREASSEN, G., HAUSRATH, E., 
ALONG, C., RAMSTAD, E., AND FENTON, 
Effect thawing and cooking methods 
palatability and nutritive value frozen ground 
meat. Pork. Food Research 15: 237, 1950. 
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Effect Internal Temperature 
Yield and Cooking Time 


Cooking Choice Grade, 
Top Round Beef 


NANCY MARSHALL, 
LEVELLE WOOD, and 
MARY BROWN PATTON, Ph.D. 


The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Columbus 


TOP ROUND beef one the less expensive, but 
also less tender cuts which many low- moderate- 
cost food services are using for roasting. series 
studies determine ways lowering costs and 
increasing yield acceptable product are being 
made. earlier report (1) dealt with the effect 
size and internal temperature preparation 
losses, yield, and cooking time Choice grade, top 
round beef. 

Interest has been growing the possibility 
overnight roasting beef low oven tempera- 
tures. meat could cooked night, the ovens 
would free during the day for other uses. 
making more efficient use equipment, less would 
needed. This report deals with the effects in- 
ternal temperature and low oven temperature 
preparation losses, yield, and cooking time 10-lb. 
beef roasts. 


Procedure 


Choice grade top round roasts beef weighing 
approximately each and aged for seven days 
were obtained through the Animal Science Depart- 
ment The Ohio State University. 

Eight roasts were cooked each three oven 
temperatures (200°F., 225°F., and 250°F.) three 
different internal temperatures (140°F., 158°F., 
and 176°F.) making total seventy-two roasts. 

The roasts were wiped with cloth before cook- 
ing remove any collection drippings. Each 
study was supported part funds from 
the North Central Regional Project 31, Effect Large 
Quantity Preparation and Service Quality and Yield 
Meat, Poultry Products, Vegetables, Milk and Milk 
Products. Contribution No. 94-59, Ohio Agricultural 


Experiment Station. Received for publication December 
30, 1959. 


*The cooperation the Animal Science Department 
and the Statistical Laboratory the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station acknowledged. 
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roast was placed fat side wire rack 
aluminum roasting pan 3%4 in. The 
roasts were cooked pre-heated, heavy-duty elec- 
tric ovens with the thermostats set the specified 
temperature. Roasts were considered “done” when 
the thermocouple, placed the approximate cen- 
ter the thickest part, registered the designated 
temperature. Three additional thermocouples were 
placed other positions the roast. Tempera- 
tures were registered recording potentiometer. 
When the desired internal temperature was reached, 
the roast was removed from the oven and weighed. 
The meat was cooled the roasting pan room 
temperature for hr. and weighed again. 

The data collected included raw weight, cooking 
time, the weight immediately after removal from 
the oven and after standing hr., number 
oz. portions, and weight trim loss. The drip and 
evaporation losses during cooking and cooling were 
calculated. The weights the raw and cooked 
roasts were determined the nearest quarter 
pound, and the trim losses were weighed the 
nearest gram. Because serving portion consisted 
more than two pieces meat, trim loss included 
some meat acceptable for other purposes, well 
excess fat. The weight servings plus evapora- 
tion, trim, and drip losses was subtracted from the 
raw weight calculate the juice loss. The drippings 
were chilled and the solidified fat collected and 
weighed the nearest gram. All losses were ex- 
pressed the percentage raw weight. Servings 
meat were recorded the number per pound 
raw weight. 

The cooked roasts were cut electric meat 
slicer set “20,” that the slices were approxi- 
mately in. thick. The meat was weighed into 
70-gm. (about oz.) portions and the number 
recorded. 

Spot evaluations palatability were judged 
members the home economics staff. Samples were 
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LOSSES 
DRIP 


INTERNAL TEMPERATURES 
140° 158° 


PERCENT RAW WEIGHT 


OVEN TEMPERATURES 


FIG. Average losses from 10-lb., U.S. Choice grade 
pieces top round beef roasted three degrees 
doneness three oven temperatures 


scored for appearance, tenderness, juiciness, and 
flavor the basis seven-point scale, ranging 
from “very good” “very poor.” Samples served 
particular judge always came from correspond- 
ing sections the roasts. 

The data were analyzed statistically determine 
the significance the differences losses and yield 
due the oven temperature, degree doneness, 
and length cooking time. 


Results and Discussion 


Calculations were made the evaporation losses 
occurring the roasts during cooking and during 
cooling. The sum the two will referred 
total evaporation loss. Calculations were made 
drip losses the same basis. 


EVAPORATION LOSS 


The evaporation, drip, trim, and juice losses are 
reported percentages raw weight Figure 
Evaporation losses were greater the roasts 
cooked the two higher internal temperatures 
all oven temperatures than those cooked the 
lower temperature. Among the roasts cooked rare 
stage, evaporation accounted for about one-fourth 
the total losses and well-done, almost half. 
The evaporation loss percentage was plotted 
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against time the oven show the rate loss. 
The roasts cooked 225°F. oven showed per- 
centage loss that increased fairly uniform rate 
when cooked 140°, 158°, and 176° internal tem- 
perature. 200°F. oven, the loss was irregular 
and insignificant, increasing from 8.1 per cent 
internal temperature 140°F. 22.3 per cent 
158°F. 30.7 per cent 176°F. the 250°F. 
oven, the losses were approximately equal 140° 
and 158°F., 10.3 and 14.5 per cent, respectively, 
whereas 176°F., the loss increased 29.1 per 
cent. 


DRIP LOSS 


Drip losses, very small proportion the total 
losses, tended increase internal temperatures 
increased. There was little variation drip losses 
among roasts cooked 200° and 225°F. ovens when 
the meat was cooked the same degree done- 
ness. Roasting 250°F. oven resulted in- 
creased drip loss all degrees doneness. With 
meat cooked well done low oven temperature, 
the drippings appeared dehydrate, forming 
gummy, sticky mass, which became hard, almost 
charred residue. 

Solidified fat, separated from the chilled drippings, 
was weighed estimate the amount present. This 
varied from approximately 0.2 per cent the raw 
weight for meat cooked rare 200° 225°F. 
oven about 4.0 per cent for meat cooked well 
done 250°F. oven. The fat drippings in- 
creased the total weight drippings increased, 
and the excess fat the trim loss decreased. 


TRIM LOSS 


Trim losses varied with oven temperatures and 
were higher for meat cooked 200°F. oven than 
for that roasted 225° and 250°F. Little differ- 
ence was noted between the losses for roasts cooked 
225° and 250°F. 

Statistical analysis indicated that roasts cooked 
the lowest degree doneness had higher trim 
loss than those cooked 158° and 176°F. all 
oven temperatures. The greatest trim loss came 
from meat roasted 140°F. 200°F. oven. Dif- 
ferences trim losses for meat cooked 140° and 
158°F. and 140° and 176°F. were greater than 
that for meat roasted 158° and 176°F. 

Part the trim loss was layer fat top 
the roasts which remained firm the lowest de- 
gree doneness and was removed before slicing. 
When the roasts were cooked higher internal 
temperatures, fat was rendered and the amount 
the drippings increased. Roasts the oven for 
relatively long periods developed thin, dry, tough 
surface which was difficult cut and caused the 
roast tear when sliced. Another factor contrib- 
uted the relatively high trim loss the roasts 
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176° 
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OVEN 


225° 
300° 


SERVINGS PER POUND RAW WEIGHT 


158° 
INTERNAL TEMPERATURES 
FIG. Number servings from 10-lb., U.S. Choice 


grade pieces top round beef roasted three 


degrees doneness three oven temperatures 


cooked well done 200°F. oven. Several 
these roasts crumbled during slicing, indicating 
extensive hydrolysis the connective tissue. The 
slices that did come through the slicer intact re- 
quired careful handling prevent disintegration. 


JUICE LOSS 


The degree doneness had highly significant 
effect juice loss during slicing and handling, 
which decreased internal temperature increased. 
This decrease juice loss was greater between 
140° and 158°F. than between 158° and 176°F. For 
meat cooked rare, relatively large amount 
red juice collected while the roast was being sliced 
and weighed out into portions. meat cooked 
well done, the juice loss was less, and lost its 
red color. previously stated, drip and evapora- 
tion losses were increased the higher internal 
temperatures. these increase, juice loss would 
expected decrease. 

The differences juice loss due oven tempera- 
ture were not significant. 


TOTAL LOSSES 


might expected, total losses were greater 
higher internal temperatures, but they did not 
increase uniform rate during the roasting pe- 
riods. The increase between 158° and 176°F. was 
greater than between 140° and 158°F. possible 
explanation for this involves differences length 
cooking time. The increase evaporation and 
drip losses was greater than decrease trim 
and juice losses internal temperature increased. 

Total losses were greatest the lowest oven tem- 
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TABLE Average total cooking time for pieces 
top round beef roasted three degrees 
doneness three oven temperatures 


AVERAGE COOKING TIME 


OVEN 
TEMPERA- 140° 158° 176° 
TURE internal internal internal 
temperature temperature temperature 
250°F. 


perature. The difference total losses between 
roasts cooked 225° and 250°F. was not signifi- 
cant. 


YIELD 


The relation yield internal temperature 
shown Figure when meat was roasted 200°, 
225°, and 250°F. Similar data from earlier study 
(1) which 300°F. oven was used are included. 

The number servings per pound was greater 
for meat cooked 225° and 250°F. than for that 
cooked 200°F. all three internal temperatures 
except 158°F. The greatest yields came from roasts 
cooked 300°F. all three internal temperatures. 

The number servings per pound decreased 
internal temperature increased. The differences 
number servings for meat cooked 176°F. 
the four oven temperatures were greater than for 
that cooked 140° and 258°F. 


COOKING TIME 


The experience this study indicates that varia- 
bility cooking time would one the major 
problems low-temperature roasting. The cooking 
times reported are those for the roasts which were 
removed the desired degree doneness. Some 
data had discarded because difficulty es- 
timating probable cooking time and being present 
remove the roast the desired degree done- 
ness. 

Total cooking time varied widely and was partic- 
ularly striking for the roasts cooked 158° and 
176°F. 200°F. oven. Less variation was evident 
for those roasts cooked the higher temperatures. 
Cooking times were most uniform for those roasts 
cooked 140°F. 

Average total cooking times were calculated and 
are shown Table The differences average 
total cooking times are less for roasts cooked 
225° and 250°F. than for those cooked 200° and 
225°F. The cooking times per pound for roasts 
are seen Table 

The internal temperature rose rapidly the meat 
during the first part the cooking period. the 
roasts approached the rare stage, the rate in- 
crease internal temperature lessened. According 
Cover (2), collagen may hydrolyzed gelatin 
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TABLE Approximate rate cooking for pieces 
top round beef roasted three degrees 
doneness three oven temperatures 


RATE COOKING 


OVEN 
TURE internal internal internal 
temperature temperature temperature 
200°F. 106 180 
225°F. 
250°F. 


after internal temperature 149°F. reached. 
Since this endothermic process, less heat would 
available raise the temperature the roast. 
The rate increase internal temperature least 
200°F. oven. When meat was cooked well 
done this oven, the final internal temperature was 
only 24°F. less than the oven temperature. Under 
these conditions, one would expect the temperature 
the meat rise slowly. 


Discussion 
TEMPERATURE VARIATIONS WITHIN THE ROASTS 


The temperatures different positions within 
the roast differed much 60°F. after the 
first hr. the oven, then became more uni- 
form. When roasting was completed, the variation 
was approximately 20°F. among the different roasts. 
The final internal temperature the oven tempera- 


ture did not appear influence the variation within 
the roasts. 


RELATION COOKING TIME LOSSES AND YIELD 


The relation yield time the oven shown 
Figure For meat roasted the 225° and 250°F. 
ovens, yield decreased with time the oven 
straight-line fashion. The rate decrease was 
greater the 250°F. oven than the 225°F. oven. 
the 200°F. oven, the rate decrease changed 
during the prolonged cooking period, being greater 
the latter part. This change rate occurred 
after the roasts were cooked well done the 
higher oven temperatures. 

Trim losses decreased for meat cooked 200°F. 
cooking time increased for certain period, then 
increased sharply. The time required for the increase 
begin was greater than that necessary for roast- 
ing the higher oven temperatures. Since the in- 
creased trim loss was due mainly crumbling, the 
conversion collagen gelatin may affected 
more the time the oven than the final internal 
temperature. The comparatively low yield from the 
well done meat roasted 200°F. may partially 
explained this basis. 

Evaporation losses increased with time 
straight-line fashion for roasts cooked the 225° 
and 250°F. ovens. the 200°F. oven, the rate 
increase loss was greater during the first part 
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TEMPERATURES 


QVEN INTERNAL 
I- 200°F 140°F. 
225°F 2- 158° F. 
250°F. 3- 176° F. 


SERVINGS PER POUND OF RAW WEIGH) 


MINUTES PER POUND 

FIG. Relation servings per pound cooking 
time 10-lb., U.S. Choice grade pieces top round 
beef roasted three degrees doneness three 
oven temperatures 
the cooking period than during the latter. Juice 
loss decreased cooking time increased. Drip losses 
increased with length time the oven, but the 
rate varied with oven temperature. the 200°F, 
oven, the increase was straight-line fashion; 
the 225°F., the rate decreased slightly cook- 
ing time lengthened; the 250°F. oven, the loss 
increased rapidly during the early part the cook- 
ing period. 


PALATABILITY 


Samples were scored for appearance, tenderness, 
juiciness, and flavor six-member taste panel. 
Due the differences cooking times and the dif- 
ficulty estimating the time which roasts would 
done, was not always possible prepare sam- 
ples when judges were available. The results, based 
limited observations, indicate that top round 
should acceptable roast beef. 

The appearance tended scored lower the 
degree doneness increased, possibly due the 
relatively drier appearance and the ragged edges. 
The roasts cooked well done developed hard 
crust which was difficult cut, causing the meat 
tear during slicing. Tenderness increased inter- 
nal temperature increased while juiciness decreased. 
Flavor scores were similar all degrees done- 
ness. consistent trends palatability scores due 
oven temperature were evident. 


COMPARISONS WITH PREVIOUS WORK 


earlier report dealt with the effect size 
roast and internal temperature losses, yield, and 
cooking time. that study, 5-, 10- and roasts 
were cooked five internal temperatures (140°F., 
149°F., 158°F., 167°F., and 176°F.) 300°F. 
oven. The findings for the 10-lb. roasts cooked 
140°F., 158°F., and 176°F. were compared with 
those obtained previously. For meat roasted 
300°F. oven, juice losses were higher, but other losses 
tended lower than for that roasted 200°F., 
225°F., and 250°F. Since juice loss small pro- 
portion the total losses, the result significant 
reduction total losses oven temperature 
300°F., when compared with those used the pres- 
ent study. This reduction losses reflected the 
higher yield shown Figure 
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SMALL ROAST STUDY 


The possibility that losses would reduced with 
the shorter cooking time required for roasts weigh- 
ing less than lb. was considered. explora- 
tory study, 5-lb. pieces Choice grade, top round 
beef were roasted 176°F. internal temperature. 
Four roasts were cooked each the three oven 
temperatures. The percentages for losses were high- 
and yield per pound raw weight was lower than 
for the 10-lb. roasts cooked the corresponding 
temperatures. 

The average cooking times for the smaller roasts 
were reduced somewhat, but not proportion the 
reduction size. fact, some them required 
longer cooking time than some 10-lb. roasts the 
same oven temperature. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Eight replications 10-lb. pieces Choice grade, 
top round beef were roasted three internal 
temperatures (140°F., 158°F., and 176°F.) three 
oven temperatures (200°F., 225°F., and 250°F.). 
Preparation losses, cooking time, and yield were 
compared the basis internal temperatures and 
oven temperatures. Limited work was done 
palatability. 


Cooperative Regional Research Institution Administration 


Cooperative regional research institution administration has been recent 
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Based observations made within this study 
may concluded that: 

(a) Evaporation losses varied with oven temper- 
ature and increased with internal temperature 
low-temperature roasting beef. 

(b) Drip losses increased oven temperature and 
internal temperature the meat increased. 

(c) Trim and juice losses decreased internal 
temperature and oven temperature increased. 

(d) Total losses were greatest the 200°F., 
oven, and all oven temperatures there was greater 
loss the higher internal temperatures. 

(e) The yield (4.3 servings per pound raw meat) 
was largest from roasts cooked 225°F. 140°F. 
internal temperature. 

(f) Length time and variability total time 
appears major problem low-temperature 
roasting and makes these temperatures impractical. 
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development. January 1955, because recognition the need for research 
food administration institutions, meeting was planned representatives 
the Home Economics Research Administrators the North Central Region. 
Institution management representatives from the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin discussed research 
problems and initiated plans for cooperative regional research. After meeting 
develop the master plan for the research, the NC-31 Technical Committee was 
organized June 1956. The title the approved project was the “Effect 
Large Quantity Preparation and Service Quality and Yield Meat, Poultry 
and Vegetables.” This was revised November 1957 add milk and milk prod- 
ucts the groups food studied. The objectives the research are to: 
investigate procedures which affect quality and yield, ascertain methods quan- 
tity food preparation and service which will improve palatability and minimize 
waste; formulate recommendations for standard procedures the quantity 


preparation and service quality foods. 


Projects have been approved and research progress for the study prepa- 
ration beef Ohio State and Kansas State Universities, pork Purdue 
University, poultry Iowa State University, potatoes the University 
Wisconsin, and milk products the University Illinois. The NC-31 Committee, 
which includes institution management representatives from the agricultural 
experiment stations the North Central Region, meets regularly report prog- 
ress, evaluate results, and plan for future research. —Excerpted from “Research 
Institution Administration” Beatrice Donaldson. Home Econ. 51: 849, 
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Food Protection Committee Meeting 


C., December and 1959 
MARGARET OHLSON, 


Director, Department Nutrition, 
University Hospitals, 
State University Iowa, Iowa City 


THE DEVELOPMENT industry following two world 
wars has had tremendous impact the production 
processing, preservation, storage, and distribution 
food. Farming has become mechanized, and the 
diversification crops characteristic the early 
part the century has almost disappeared. Among 
the many changes attendant the development 
the single-crop farming dependence the chem- 
ical industry for fertilization, insecticides, and pes- 
ticides, and the treatment and packaging crops 
shipped long distances market. Hundreds 
new chemicals have been and are being developed 
and put into use. Since the safety these products 
when present additives residues human food 
all too frequently unknown, these developments 
are concern all dietitians who must make the 
decisions for the purchase rejection food. 


What the Committee and Does 


The formation and development the Food Protec- 
tion Committee, committee the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board the National Research Council, Na- 
tional Academy Sciences, best described the 
following quotation taken from the January 1959 
pamphlet (1) which describes the organization, 
membership, and publications this group. 

the end the war, the Food and Drug 
Administration resumed hearings for the defini- 
tions and standards identity for foods. the 
course the hearings the increased use chem- 


icals food products was emphasized. For example, 
the hearings bread were greatly prolonged 


Ohlson attended this meeting and reports 
the official representative The American Dietetic 
Association. 
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because certain new chemical agents being used 

bread were contested admissible ingredients 

competing industries. Public attention was directed 
even more strongly the new developments when 

House Representatives Select Committee under- 

took investigate the use chemicals foods. 

Prompted these developments and the 

request organizing industry committee, the 
National Research Council established the Food 
Protection Committee committee the Food 
and Nutrition Board serve fact-finding and 
advisory body for government and industry. Finan- 
cial support from food, packaging, and chemical 
industries, commercial laboratories, and individuals 
provides funds for secretarial staff and for meet- 
ings the committee. The members serve without 
compensation. 

addition the Food Protection Committee and 
its four subcommittees, liaison panel was formed 
consisting representatives contributing indus- 
tries, commercial laboratories and consultants, trade 
associations and foundations, governmental agen- 
cies, and scientific and technical societies. Industry 
has appointed small governing committee. Thus, 
more than two hundred persons contribute some 
way the activities this group. 

The work the Food Protection Committee has 
been impressive. Between September 1950 and Jan- 
uary 1959, thirteen pamphlets have been published 
dealing with the safety large number prod- 
ucts proposed for use chemical additives and 
with the principles and procedures for evaluating 
new products. Each January small pamphlet de- 
scribing the activities and membership the com- 
mittee published. 

the December 1959 meeting, manuscripts for 
two new publications which have been approved 
for late winter publication were distributed. These 
are Principles and Procedures for Evaluating the 
Safety Food Additives (2) and Problems the 
Evaluation Carcinogenic Hazard from Use 
Food Additives (3). Members the Association 
may obtain copies these materials minimum 
cost writing Dr. Paul Johnson, Executive Sec- 
retary, Food Protection Committee, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 

The 1959 meeting the full Committee, includ- 
ing liaison members, which was held December, 
was concerned with the future work the commit- 
tee, its legal and governmental relationships, and 
the terminology used reports. was pointed out, 
for instance, that certain words used the commit- 
tee publications not conform legal definitions. 
Since the Committee concerned with principles 
and not tolerances for use chemical additives, this 
was conceded unimportant. The Committee has 
used the terminology international organizations. 
full report Committee objectives and proposed 
work for the coming year may obtained from the 
above address requesting copy the January 
1960 report. 
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Revised glossary dietetic terms 
The handbook includes new chapters diet 
during pregnancy, adolescence, and old age; 
energy expenditure; fatty acid 
modifications; and phenylalanine 
restrictions. 
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Problems Carcinogenicity 

The second day the meeting was devoted con- 
sideration special problems the toxicology 
food additives with emphasis carcinogenicity. 
was pointed out that all direct evidence carcino- 
genicity based studies with animals, the labora- 
tory rat mouse and the dog being species most 
generally used. There are species differences sus- 
ceptibility chemicals. These may real differ- 
ences; for instance, sugar used preservative 
lethal certain forms life, differences re- 
lated the life span the animal. 

Some hold the view that there such thing 
threshold dose true carcinogen, but the 
induction period before disease manifest may 
longer than the life the animal and general, 
increased the dosage decreases; thus, effect, 
establishing threshold. this time, there 
basis for evaluation carcinogen threshold 
man for any compound, although presumed that 
such thresholds exist. Man has the capacity han- 
dle many known toxic substances when the daily 
intake below critical amount. chemical 
capable conjugation, the potential toxicity may 
living; the problem one evaluation degree. 


Other Problems 


Other problems evaluating risk toxicity man 
the use additives the possibility interac- 
tion with the food, exemplified the browning re- 
action resulting from the mixture ascorbic acid 
and sugar which reduces the nutritive value both 
compounds, interference with the usual rate 
intestinal synthesis nutrient. Little known 
such problems. 

One interesting session was devoted evalua- 
tion techniques for testing toxicity. present, 
animal studies continued for the life span the rat 
mouse and four years for dog are recommended. 
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Sufficient numbers animals insure adequate 
controls must used, and the plan the experi- 
ment must preclude personal bias the interpreta- 
tion results. All tissues the animals must 
examined. Such tests are both expensive and time- 
consuming and, course, delay the release for use 
chemical which could entirely innocuous and 
very useful. 

Experiments are being done with the use tracer 
techniques and certain easily obtained 
measures. Also, the use other species, such in- 
sects and chick embryos, being explored, but such 
data are not useful for extrapolation the human 
being this time. our knowledge the field 
food additives develops, probable that different 
technique may required for each class com- 
pounds. 

should emphasized that the problem food 
additives should not approached the dietitian 
from the point view fear toxicity, nor should 
all additives condemned. Many are safe, others 
are safe when properly used, and our modern, diver- 
sified food supply would not possible without 
understanding the basic nature these problems 
and keep abreast sources information 
sound fact. The Food Protection Committee 
commended for its sane and fundamental ap- 
proach many difficult problems. 
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There are now three plasticized margarines containing approximately per 
cent unhydrogenated oils (Swift’s VSF, Pitman-Moore’s Emdee, and Best Foods’ 
Cornette). Obviously such margarines must especially processed give the 
product sufficiently high melting point permit shape retention. These marga- 
rines are blended plasticized with suitable, more solid fat. They generally con- 
tain about per cent hydrogenated and per cent unhydrogenated oils. The 
hardened fat portion may hydrogenated coconut oil, cotton seed oil, corn oil, 
soybean oil, blends. The net result spread containing high proportion 
linoleic acid. Another margarine, made entirely from hydrogenated corn oil, pro- 
moted offering the same benefits. However, this margarine contains more 
linoleic acid than conventional margarines and the claims made for have not been 
documented.—Excerpted from “Dietary Fads Heart Philip 
White Illinois Medical Journal 116:308, 1959. 
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moderate 
low-fat 
well-balanced 


breakfast for 


d 


Overweight not only detracts from personal appearance, 
steals from chance for long and healthy 
life. service those advising about weight control, 
moderate low-fat, well-balanced breakfast presented 
here for your /ts fat content 10.9 gm. 
provides per cent the total calories which makes 


moderate low-fat morning meal. For women this age 
group and for most others, provides about one-fourth 
the recommended dietary allowances shown the 
chart below. This basic cereal and milk breakfast 
well-balanced and nutritionally efficient demonstrated 
the Iowa Breakfast Studies. 


Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances* and the Nutritional Contribution Basic 


and Milk Moderate Low-Fat Breakfast 


Menu: Orange Juice—4 


Cereal, dry oz.; 

Whole Milk—4 oz.; teaspoon; 
Toast (white, enriched)—2 
gm. (about teaspoon); 
Nonfat Milk—8 oz. 


Vitamin Niacin Ascorbic 
Nutrients Calories Calcium Thiamine equiv. Acid 
Totals supplied 
Basic Breakfast 503 20.9 gm. 0.532 gm. 7.36 mg. 65.5 mg. 
Recommended Dietary 
Allowances— Women, Years 
(58 kg.—128 Ib.) 2200 gm. 0.8 gm. 1.1 mg. 1.5 mg. mg. mg. 
Percentage Contributed 


Cereal Institute. Inc.: Breakfast Source Book. 
Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1959. 
y me & Nutrition Bd.: Recommended Dietary Allowances, Revised 1958, 
Acad. Sci.—Natl. Research Council Publication 589, 1958. 
K., and Merrill, L.: Composition Foods—Raw, 
rocessed, Prepared. U.S.D.A. Agriculture Handbook No. 1950. 


*The allowance levels are intended to cover individual variations 
among most normal persons as they live in the United States under 
usual environmental stresses. Calorie allowances apply to 
individuals usually engaged in moderate physical activity. For 
office workers or others in sedentary occupations they are excessive. 
Adjustments must be made for variations in body size, age, 
physical activity, and environmental temperature. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South Salle Street, Chicago 


research and educational endeavor devoted the betterment national nutrition 
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Training for the Profession 


JOHN LUNDY, M.D. 
Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota 


DR. RUSSELL WILDER established the fact that die- 
tetics profession (1). accept this statement. 
general, remarks will concerned with edu- 
cation preparation for the profession dietetics. 

wish emphasize the need for advancement and 
improvement education for the profession die- 
tetics, for have special interest this important 
new field. daughter, urging, has become 
dietitian, and has now qualified herself for the de- 
gree Master Science Nutrition from the 
University Minnesota and the Mayo Foundation. 

You, who now constitute the twenty-ninth grad- 
uating class complete the dietetic internship 
St. Marys Hospital, have opportunities today for 
advanced education which have not always been 
available. can speak with some experience the 
question opportunity for advanced training 
special field, for when was young man about 
enter anesthesiology, graduate work that young 
specialty did not exist. did not have textbook 
anesthesiology read; had write the book (2). 

You are faced with such problem. Much the 
knowledge you need available and more coming 
hand constantly. However, make this knowl- 
edge useful, necessary become familiar 
with possible that can applied great- 
est advantage. precise working knowledge does 
not come easily, nor sufficient learned 
field without the ability convert that learning 
into useful action. achieve skill, one must de- 
vote much effort mastery the subject. Great 
musicians spend endless hours physical effort 
accomplish their objective, and after many years 
such tedious devotion, they are position 
teach others the skill they have acquired. The way 
slow indeed, but the only way that sound 
progress made. There are short cuts success. 
Success not accident matter luck. What 
seems luck more often than not turns out 


*Presented before the graduating class dietetic 
interns St. Marys Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota, 
July 1959. 


simply another application aphorism read 
once: “Luck what happens when preparation 
meets opportunity.” 

History will certainly repeat itself that, peo- 
ple become more and more civilized and more nu- 
merous, competition will become keener and 
Higher and higher standards are developed every 
field endeavor, and only the proficient, informed, 
and industrious will attain such standards. Higher 
standards are inevitable dietetics. The courses 
now offered for dietitians colleges, universities, 
and internships will improved, but they cannot 
very well greatly expanded, far time con- 
cerned. Yet shorten these courses invite dis- 
aster the long run. may take little while, but 
the inadequately trained dietetic graduate will leave 
inferior record. time, short courses will 
considered intolerable. The course, 
more intensified teaching and study. Fortunately 
for you, graduate courses are available which can 
lead advanced degrees nutrition. 

told that the 14,000 members The 
American Dietetic Association, only per cent 
have the degree Master Science Nutrition, 
and that only 1.4 per cent hold the degree Doctor 
Philosophy. easy see that progress has 
been made, but the percentage persons who hold 
advanced degrees nutrition still too small 
accomplish what needs done. All you have 
had help obtaining your training dietitians. 
The great need your profession the moment 
that many possible you continue your edu- 
cation graduate studies, that more and more 
people may trained more and more highly 
qualified instructors. The time not far distant 
when the demand for the highly qualified dietitian 
will acute. This demand will, inevitably, re- 
flected increasingly larger remuneration for the 
effort that has been expended. 

Let admit that currently there scarcity 
dietitians, but let not propose meet the prob- 
lem sacrificing quality obtain quantity. has 
always been true any the professions that one 
superior person can achieve brilliant results; the 
other hand, the number poorly prepared, indiffer- 
ent, inefficient persons who fail uniformly always 
inestimably greater. 

own special field has allowed observe that 
even after examining agency with the highest 
standards has been created accredit man pro- 
ficient enough judged specialist, within 
short time process stratification becomes evi- 
dent. That is, the number accredited special- 
ists increases, small group the most highly 
skilled and accomplished these specialists rise 
the top. the lowest stratum large number 
persons who have been barely able qualify. 
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NOW LAST HERE 
THE SOLUTION 
YOUR EGG PROBLEM 


Nobody dreamed there was egg problem 
until Economics Laboratory, continuing 
program research achievement, revealed 
protein-type soils the real villains dish- 
washing because they produce disabling 
foam which reduces wash pressure. 


From this exclusive discovery was then only 
corollary for Economics Laboratory de- 
velop Score* and Event*—the only new and 
different detergents that can double the 
ciency your present dishmachine operation 


reducing foam. PENDING 


First performance through research leadership 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Makers Soilax and other fine cleaning 
products for home and institutional use 
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between are the majority, who collectively are what 
known the specialist.” Yet all these 
persons, all three strata, are very much better 
equipped for their profession because the appli- 
cation, study, and experience required them 
satisfy the requirements which had been care- 
fully planned. 

the field dietetics, the same situation will 
occur. That is, considerable number persons 
will become highly qualified, and they turn will 
exert stimulating influence the advancement 
the profession, that dietetics, too, will join 
the lists other professions which started emu- 
lation the learned churchmen long ago. Dr. 
Wilder pointed out that, due this religious influ- 
notion conveyed this word being that those 
professions serve mankind more nearly selflessly 
than does the average lay person. 

sure that some time the future each state 
will create licensing board for dietitians and that 
higher standards education will effect for 
dietitians than those existing now. Such sequence 
progress natural development for any profes- 
sion, whether the medical, dental, legal, any 
other field. 


Implications Scientific Developments 


The need for higher education among people 
compelling thing. Notice, you will, the influence 
exerted the work Russian scientists their 
successful attempts send objects into orbit. Re- 
sults these experiments caused much commotion 
our country, and almost immediately great em- 
phasis was placed the teaching science our 
schools. Today, the progress man matters 
science has carried him point which 
cannot turn back. few the unenlightened 
will try reverse the tide, but their efforts can- 
not prevail. 

Confronted with the problems existence the 
face new knowledge about space, one can es- 
cape share the burden preservation the 
nation. How will living things put into orbit 
space unless they can nourished and kept alive? 
the latter cannot done, the project will fail, 
for only man adequately maintained space will 
satisfy the requirements the scientists. Adequate 


Post-Internship Masters’ Degree Programs 


THE PROGRAMS described below have been specially 
developed for the hospital dietitian. There are many 
additional opportunities for graduate study foods 
and nutrition, institution management, and other 
areas interest the dietitians. Financial assist- 
ance available through graduate assistantships, 
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maintenance will require very advanced knowl- 
edge biochemistry and physics. The preparation 
and packaging food for such expeditions will re- 
quire great skill. Better methods ingesting food 
will need developed. Certain problems bio- 
chemistry which are relatively complicated today 
probably will learned fundamentally the future, 
early lessons rather than during the process 
the advanced education today. Hence, you live 
day opportunity, and suggest that you pre- 
pare yourself meet the exactions which oppor- 
tunity claims. 

You may faced with problem the matter 
obtaining advanced training because number 
sacrifices which higher education demands. 
should like make the point that you can succeed 
only you have indomitable will succeed. Not 
long ago friend sent quotation from what 
believe was engineering magazine. Although 
not know its specific source, pass you, 
apropos the thesis this talk: 

“The price success use all your cour- 
age force yourself concentrate the problem 
hand; think deeply and constantly; 
study from all angles; plan ahead. 

“To have high and sustained determination 
achieve what accomplish, not only when 
conditions are favorable its accomplishment, but 
spite all adverse circumstances which may 
arise. 

“To refuse believe that there are any circum- 
stances sufficiently strong defeat you the ac- 
complishment your purpose. 

“Hard?? course, that’s why many men never 
reach for success, yield instead the siren call 
the rut and remain beaten paths that are for 
mediocre men. Nothing note has ever been 
achieved without constant endeavor, some pain, and 


‘ceaseless application the lash ambition. 


“This the price success. Charles Ketter- 
ing was willing pay this price.” 
wish you success. 
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Hospital Dietetics 


fellowships, and scholarships for those wishing 
pursue advanced educational work. 

appreciable number dietetic internships 
also offer opportunity for graduate study concurrent 
with the internship. master’s degree desired, 
however, the time required for program this 
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serve him double-flavored Malt-o-Meal 


ere’s man used getting exactly what REMEMBER THIS ABOUT MALT-O-MEAL 

he wants. Bland diet? Let’s face it es he e No sodium added. Natural content 3 mg. per 
hates it. give 100 gms. 

give him something bland but full Low-Fiber Content truly non-irritating, 
flavor—double-flavored Malt-o-Meal. Sun- chemically and 
ripened wheat and toasted malt. Never gum- Fortified with complex vitamins and 
my—has good It’s just what Low fat—no cholesterol. 

the doctor ordered for bland diets, geriatric Added wheat gluten gives higher protein 
patients, and baby. And it’s just good eating. 


When ordering order Malt-o-Meal enriched wheat cereal 


(MEETS FEDERAL SPECIFICATION FOR ENRICHED WHEAT CEREAL) 


ee 

Preein 
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type longer than the usual twelve-month intern- 
ship period. The current listing dietetic intern- 
ships approved The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion includes details these programs.—Wilma 
Robinson, Dietetic Internship Liaison Director, The 
American Dietetic Association. 


The Ohio State University 


twelve-month residency nutrition leading 
the degree Master Science and certificate 
residency offered The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. This residency, effect since 1954, 
sponsored the Department Preventive Medi- 
cine, College Medicine, and the School Home 
Economics. 

designed meet the needs and interests 
dietitians, nutritionists, and others interested 
nutrition dietetics. Excellent and convenient facil- 
ities are available the resident through the Uni- 
versity Hospital and the University campus, both 
which are located close proximity. The resident 
may elect classes from any college school 
campus. Emphasis course work may placed 
one more several areas: 

(a) Nutrition—with courses available ad- 
vanced biochemistry, nutrition and intermediary 
metabolism, bacteriology, advanced physiology, pre- 
ventive medicine, and statistics. 

(b) Food service administration—with courses 
personnel management, advanced business organiza- 
tion, food cost analysis, and sanitation. 

(c) courses guidance, coun- 
seling, adult education, group methods instruc- 
tion, and educational philosophy. 

(d) Combination curricula—with courses from all 
areas. 

Approximately hr. the hr. required 
for the degree Master Science are devoted 
research and the writing thesis. Again, the re- 
search may completed the specific area the 
resident’s interest. 

specialized hospital learning experience 
scheduled strengthen the resident’s knowledge 
and experiences the chosen area. Residents are 
available for dietary consultations and attend 
and participate doctors’ ward rounds, grand 
rounds, and seminars. Experience may obtained 
the food service administrative areas the die- 
tary department. Approximately hr. per 
week are devoted the specialized experience the 
hospital, the teaching medical students, nursing 
students, dietetic interns, home economics stu- 
dents. 


*Presented the Conference Faculties College 
and University Home Economics Departments and 
Approved Dietetic Internships the 42nd Annual 
Meeting The American Dietetic Association Los 
Angeles, August 27, 1959. 
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Applicants for the residency program must have 
bachelor’s degree, member The American 
Dietetic Association, otherwise show eligibility 
for advanced work nutrition dietetics. They 
must also eligible for admission the Graduate 
School. Four six residents may appointed each 
year. Appointments are usually made March 
April for admission July The resident receives 
stipend $175 per month. All fees, including out- 
of-state fees, are waived, except for matriculation 
fee $15 and thesis binding fee $14. 

The residency specifically designed meet the 
growing needs for advanced education dietitians 
all phases dietetics and 
Sharp, Education Director, The Health Center, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Veterans Administration 


The need meet the challenges the 
dietetics through new types educational programs 
new emphases those already existing well 
recognized. The residency program the Veterans 
Administration one several emerging re- 
sponse this need. provides, the other pro- 
grams do, longer period training with emphasis 
specialty. The goals the program are: 
develop specialized knowledge and provide ex- 
perience the field specialization beyond that 
possible during the year the general rotating in- 
ternship. 

the Veterans Administration, the “dietetic res- 
idency”—the title which identifies the post-intern- 
ship position—is one year length. available 
dietetic interns the Veterans Administration in- 
ternships dietitians working Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals and clinics. Five residencies 
are available follows: 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, BRONX, NEW 
YORK, with graduate work institution adminis- 
tration Teachers College, Columbia University 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, IOWA CITY, 
IowA, with graduate work nutrition, with spe- 
cialization experimental nutrition adminis- 
trative problems the State University Iowa 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION CENTER, LOS ANGELES, 
with graduate work nutrition research the 
University California Los Angeles 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, MADISON, 
WISCONSIN, with graduate work foods and nu- 
trition the University Wisconsin 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, SYRACUSE, 
NEW YORK, with graduate work foods and nu- 
trition Syracuse University 


the Conference Faculties College 
and University Home Economics Departments and 
Approved Dietetic Internships the 42nd Annual 
Meeting The American Dietetic Association Los 
Angeles, August 27, 1959. 
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KOCH SERIES provides complete 


modular food handling system 


Especially designed and engineered for 
institutional kitchen operation, patented 
Koch Series cabinets supply all the 
space needed for pre-prepared servings; 
permit storage every type preparation 
simplify portion control through 
interchangeable facilities and provide 
for the transfer 100 dishes more 
one time with Koch mobile equipment. 


See your local Koch Supplier write: 


KOCH SERIES 


Cold, freezing, food- 
warming temperatures 


Front opening pass 
through 


Standard shallow depth 


Porcelain, stainless steel, 
vinyl finishes 


Remote self-contained 


Hinged sliding doors 


Visit Koch the Center$ 
the National Restaurant Show 


refrigerators, imc. KANSAS 15, KANSAS 
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The dietetic residency year combined 
academic and professional training. Beginning dates 
coincide with the academic programs established 
the universities, and admission through the re- 
spective graduate school. The resident assigned 
Veterans Administration hospital hr. week 
performing dietetic duties the area related the 
academic major she has selected. She attends grad- 
uate classes satisfy the requirements for degree 
Master Science Master Arts. 

Salary for dietetic residents prorated the 
basis $4980 per annum, depending the number 
hours worked the hospital. Residents provide 
their own uniforms, for which they receive allow- 
ance and laundry government expense.—Ger- 
trude Miller, Instructor Dietetics, Veterans 
Administration Center, Los Angeles. 


Fellowships Nutrition 
Mayo Foundation 


The Mayo Foundation, division the Graduate 
School the University Minnesota, annually 
offers. two fellowships for training nutrition 
Rochester, Minnesota. These fellowships are open 
qualified holders bachelor’s degrees who have 
completed approved internships hospital dietetics. 
Appointments are made quarterly, with fellowships 
commencing the start university quarters, 
namely, January, April, July, and October. Supervi- 
sion the Mayo Foundation faculty medicine, 
physiology, and biochemistry. The clinical, labora- 
tory and research facilities the Mayo Foundation, 
the Mayo Clinic, and St. Marys Hospital are em- 
ployed for training and research. 

During the fellowship program Rochester, fel- 
lows are enrolled graduate students the Uni- 
versity Minnesota and may earn graduate 
credits. The fellowship carries stipend $3300. 
The fellowships are intended provide opportuni- 
ties that will aid fellows qualify research dieti- 
tians and for teaching positions medical centers. 
The fellow’s one-year program Rochester has 


“Built-In” Sources Strain for Patients 
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considerable flexibility and planned individually 
with the candidate. However, usually arranged 
include the following: 

(a) Human metabolic studies various diseases 
(one quarter credits). The fellow usually spends 
the first three months the metabolic unit, where 
she given opportunity learn dietary principles 
and techniques employed conducting research 
studies metabolic nutritional nature. Some 
the investigations are balance studies. She 
further afforded experience and responsibility, 
first under supervision, planning and executing 
such studies. Work this unit under the super- 
vision the departments medicine 
iology. Experience supplemented conferences 
and group discussions. 

(b) Advanced diet therapy with clinical experi- 
ence (one quarter credits). Generally, three 
months the fellowship are devoted experience 
clinical dietetics. During this time, the fellow 
makes daily hospital rounds with the medical staff, 


modified diets for various diseases, and re- 
sponsible for the dietary care patients one 


clinical service. This period under the supervision 
section medicine and the department die- 
tetics, St. Marys Hospital. Experience supple- 
mented lectures and conferences. 

(c) Research problems concerned with nutri- 
tion metabolism (two quarters, credits for 
thesis). The fellow carries out individual col- 
laborative research project concerned with phys- 
iologic, metabolic, nutritional problem. This re- 
search study usually forms the basis for thesis. 

Following completion the fellowship program 
Rochester, the candidate for advanced degree 
must register for study the University Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. She must take additional courses 
complete minimum quarter credits the 
major field and the minor. The minor subject 
usually chosen education, biochemistry, phys- 
iology, economics.—Sister Mary Victor, Director, 
Department Dietetics, St. Marys Hospital, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. 


potential source tension between the hospital patient and the hospital 
staff, according George Readers, M.D., and Mary Goss, The New 
York Hospital—Cornell Medical Center, “the disparity between training for 
medical service roles and training for the patient-role. When people first enter 
hospital patients, they have rarely been explicitly informed about hospital rules 
professional norms for their conduct; frequently they have only vague idea 
what expect what expected them. Hospital staff members, con- 
trast, have quite distinct expectations. Although they may willing teach 
patients what order fulfill these expectations, they also anticipate con- 
formity. Patients, however, may for various reasons unable unwilling 
learn conform, that the stage set for from: Transac- 


tions the Fourth World Congress Sociology 139, 1959. 
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Each the six soups shown here complete soup that needs 
preparation other than heating. They are carefully compounded 
provide soups that meet the needs patients restricted diets. 


One our constant aims Custom supply our customers with 
flavorful products. know from our experience with patients who 
are now using these soups that they find them extremely palatable 
and appetizing that these are amazingly flavorful soups. 


ad 


APPROXIMATE 


SODIUM (Na) 
EXTRACTION) grams oz. serving 
Mushroom Broth 
Style Broth 
3.10 30.61 71.08 
Vegetable Broth 
1.67 0.42 0.17 5.52 Green 31.06 57.77 29.02 
Pea Broth 
Tomato Broth 
0.38 0.03 0.26 6.80 12.65 40.70 
Chicken Broth 


For samples and more complete information, 
call your Custom distributor, write 


FOOD PRODUCTS, 
701 N. Western Ave., Dept. JA-40, Chicago 12, Ill. 


Visit our Booth D-32 National Restaurant Show 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Eat Fat and Grow Slim. Richard Mackarness. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday Company, Inc., 
1959. Cloth. Pp. 165. Price $2.95. 

This book treatise for the concept that weight can 
lost diet consisting primarily fat meat its 
equivalent protein and fat derived from other animal 
foods. This, course, true and has been demonstrated 
numerous occasions, many which are quoted 
the author. However, each investigator who rediscovers 
this weight-reducing routine seems compelled provide 
explanation for its effectiveness based some 
obscure metabolic abnormality the obese which 
supposed aggravated the inclusion carbo- 
hydrate the diet and which disappears when per 
cent the day’s calories are derived from fat. 

Another fallacy, developed length, that because 
the obese body thought able metabolize fat 
but not carbohydrate, unlimited amount food may 
grams day the form vegetables and fruits, and 
fat and protein are eaten the ratio four one, 
computed calories. The fact that the personnel two 
competent laboratories this country have demon- 
strated that this diet has high satiety value, that the 
subject reduces his caloric intake the amount can 
eat, and that this regularly less than the calories 
required for weight maintenance fat person, not 
considered. That the law conservation energy 
applies this case and weight lost direct relation 
the caloric deficit imposed, just any other suc- 
cessful routine, prosaic and does not make good 
propaganda for the sale books, but nevertheless 
comforting those who still believe that nutrition 
exact science. 

The argument for the inability the fat person 
metabolize carbohydrates that there metabolic 
defect the breakdown carbohydrate pyruvic acid. 
This presented means series clever action 
drawings, but without any further proof that the situ- 
ation actually occurs. Such defect could occur, but 
does, should also capable demonstration and, 
date, such demonstration has not been reported. 

Thus are presented with still another book diet 
based minimum fact but supported many 
chapters what can only described propaganda 
based badly digested series half truths and some 
outright error. For instance, page the author 
indicates that oz. lean meat and oz. fat 
would “suitable” consumption, presumably per day. 
This would provide from 1200 1500 calories, intake 
which most adults would lose weight. However, 
page 55, one finds the statement that lb. lean beef 
and pound fat would needed working man. 
Using the same calorie factors, this equals least 
10,000 calories per day, well above any proven need 
the human body for sustained work output. 

one will disagree with the author that the food 


palatable average American Northern Euro- 
pean. One does not become hungry between meals, and 
many problems eating out are solved. Also, the 

use some milk and raw fruits and vegetables, which 

the author allows, there question that the diet can 

made nutritionally adequate. 

The wisdom using high-fat diet for weight reduc- 
tion when cardiovascular pathology present is, 
course, unknown. could tragic the decision were 
taken out the hands the attending doctor 
the patient who reads book this sort, particularly 
book written physician and with foreword and 
introduction physicians.—Margaret Ohlson, Ph.D., 
Director, Department Nutrition, University Hos- 
pitals, State University Iowa, Iowa City. 

Principles Nutrition. Eva Wilson, Katherine 
Fisher, and Mary Fuqua. New York: John Wiley 
Sons, Inc., 1959. Cloth. Pp. 488. Price $5.95. 

This book, according the authors, designed 
provide basic information elementary nutrition par- 
ticularly for college students. They assume back- 
ground chemistry physiology, yet draw con- 
cepts from these two sciences and attempt give the 
necessary backgreund through glossary, diagrammatic 
drawings, and chapter devoted especially definition 
terms. 

Principles are then related the student’s well-being, 
his dietary needs, and needs several special groups. 
Twenty-four chapters give up-to-date information. 
Among the subjects covered are: energy nutrients; 
need for energy; energy value foods; digestion, 
absorption, and metabolism; the proteins; minerals; 
water and cellulose; fat-soluble vitamins; ascorbic acid; 
“B-complex” vitamins; selection adequate diet; 
dietary habits; nutritional status; food fads and falla- 
cies; diet and dental health; and nutrition children 
and special groups. 

Through the use the glossary and the bibliography 
for each chapter, the student has opportunity 
extensive investigation. Whether will inspired 
depends, course, the teacher and the student’s 
ability understand with the limited science back- 
ground. Though controversy several topics sug- 
gested, the subject summarized succinctly that 
the reader may not detect this controversy. 

The organization the book leads considerable 
repetition, frequently with reference former 
explanations. Thus, some the effectiveness repeti- 
tion may lost with the beginning student, may 
become burdensome the better-informed reader. 

Many the illustrations are animated. Thus several 
formulas for organic compounds show carbon-carbon, 
carbon-oxygen, and carbon-nitrogen linkages held 
place with stick figures. Although the diagrams are 
cheery, often difficult detect what schematic 
and what intended literal representation. Some 
explanation along these lines would have helped. 

This interesting, ambitious book which might 
have been more concise and self-contained had the 
authors assumed the student had least high school 
courses science and chemistry.—Janice 
Smith, Ph.D., Head, Department Home Economics, 
University Illinois, Urbana. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 
Modern Nutrition Health and Disease—Dietother- 
apy. Second Edited Michael Wohl, M.D., 
and Robert Goodhart, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea 
Febiger, 1960. Cloth. Price $18.50. 
Hawaii Diet Manual. 3rd edition. Honolulu: Hawaii 
Dietetic Assn., 1959. Paper, spiral bound. Pp. 71. 
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two answers your infant feeding needs 
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NOW, FROM CARNATION... 


ECONOMICAL, FLEXIBLE 


CARNATION EVAPORATED 
LEADER FOR INFANT FEEDING. Easily ad- 
justed the infant’s special needs, this 
the milk used more hospital for- 
mula rooms throughout the world than 
all other brands combined! 
the milk Contented the 


milk every doctor knows. 


EASY, CONVENIENT 


CARNALAC THE READY-PREPARED CARNA- 
TION FORMULA. Just water added, 
the quantity the physi- 
cian. Carnalac Carnation Evaporated 
Milk with its additional Vitamin plus 
carbohydrate. The carbohydrate nat- 
ural lactose from the milk, and added 
maltose-dextrin syrup. 
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THE EDITOR 


Our New Cover— 
Pros and One Con 


THE EDITOR: 

like your new cover!—Evelyn 
Carpenter, Director Dietetics, 
Philadelphia General Hospital. 


THE EDITOR: 

think the cover design of. the 1960 
JOURNAL just beautiful. The artist 
should congratulated.—Helen 
Flynn, University Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu. 


THE EDITOR: 

like the color the new JOURNAL. 
—Esther Kiner, Community Hospital, 
Geneva, 


THE EDITOR: 

This year’s cover color and layout 
are very attractive. usual, the 
interior material excellent—but the 
packaging always important. You’ve 
done fine job. Thank you!—Connie 
Locher, Clark College, Dubuque, Iowa. 


THE EDITOR: 

would like compliment you and 
your staff the design the Jour- 
NAL cover. think most attractive. 
—Grace Miller, Quantity Food 
Research Laboratory, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 


THE EDITOR: 

May say that was surprised 
the “new look” the JOURNAL. like 
it!—Marjorie Morrison, Regional 
Nutrition Consultant, Children’s 
Bureau, Denver. 


THE EDITOR: 

think somebody should have pre- 
pared for the startling change 
the cover the JOURNAL. always 
fun for things have new look, 
and congratulate you the success 
the 1960 cover. like the more 
complete listing the articles the 
front page. The January issue has 
wonderful material it; makes 
proud our Association all 
those who work faithfully for it.—- 
Elizabeth Neige Todhunter, 
Dean, School Home 
University Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 


THE EDITOR: 

Congratulations the attractive 
new “face” our JOURNAL that 
carries the always-fine quality be- 
tween-cover material.—Bessie Brooks 
West, Professor Institutional Man- 
agement, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan. 


THE EDITOR: 


are all delighted with the 
new JOURNAL cover received Jan- 


uary. very modern and out- 
standing design and color.—Esther 
Woodruff, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, West Haven, Connecticut. 


THE 

have heard many favorable re- 
marks the very eye-catching 
NAL cover. You are certainly 
congratulated.— Mary Zahasky, 
Director Dietetics, University 
Oklahoma Medical Center, Oklahoma 
City. 


THE EDITOR: 

The new cover design for 1960 came 
bit shock and the opinion 
ment over the blue and white pre- 
vious years. think the former cover 
design was much superior and easier 
read. How about making the volume 
number larger type and omitting the 
vertical lines that make the printing 
react new design with sufficient 
feeling make comment about it, 
but this one really disturbed me.— 
Helen Mitchell, Ph.D., Dean, School 
Home Economics, University 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 


The Wheat-Oat-Rye-Free 
Diet 
THE EDITOR: 


nutrition associate recently loaned 
copy your November 1957 
issue. was especially interested 
the article, Wheat-, Rye-, and Oat- 
Free Diet the Treatment Non- 
tropical Sprue” Sleisinger al. 

occurred that you and the 
authors might interested 
personal experience with the diet. 
Within hr. the time the physi- 
cian the nutrition prescribed 
the diet, felt some difficulties 
leave me. When returned the 
clinic month later had gained 
had lost, and now, fifty years age, 
weigh 130 135 

first, used some the recipes, 
but now find easier just omit 
wheat breads, cookies, and cakes. eat 
corn from the cob cornmeal 
cereal and use rice plain. like 
muffins made with soybean flour and 
potato starch they seem easiest 
prepare and the best tasting. 

doubt that have added any 
knowledge about the diet. However, 
perhaps one more the number 
cases responding well the diet will 
help the Wooldridge, 
Supervisor Public Health Nurses, 
Pittsburgh. 


Help for the Blind 
Person with Diabetes 


THE EDITOR: 

find the A.D.A. project translat- 
ing the diabetes exchange lists into 
Braille most interesting and hope 
able help with this work when 
can become certified the Library 
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provide long-hoped-for opportunity 

dietetics and work for the blind. 

Recordings for the blind are, 
course, excellent method aiding 
the blind. However, this method would 
eliminate aid large group, includ- 
ing the retarded and the deaf-blind, 
whose only outside contact 
touch. For them, Braille the only 
method communication. some 
cases, combination recordings 
and Braille transcriptions would 
inestimable value. 

Recently new recording called 
“Information for Blind Diabetics” 
has been released. was compiled 
from publications the American 
Diabetes Association and edited 
the staff the American Foundation 
for the Blind. important step 
forward helping the blind. Being 
record form, however, only 
useful those who have full sense 
hearing and/or the facilities for 
playing the record. 
may borrowed from the regional 
libraries for the blind purchased 
for set from the American, 
Foundation for the Blind, West 
16th Street, New York, New York. 

this connection, dietitians may 
interested learning about num- 
ber tools and aids which are avail- 
able and useful the blind home- 
maker. These, too, may purchased 
from the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 

Sunbeam frypan with Braille data 
the control dial, that tempera- 
tures can set accurately. The 
metal cover convenience. Price 

Mirromatic pressure cookers marked 
for touch-setting pressures. 
electric model, temperature 
controls are also marked. Available 
4-qt. size, $10.75; 6-qt., $14.15; 
and 8-qt., $17.75. The electric model, 
4-qt. capacity, sells for 
(Braille cooking charts 
with all pressure cookers.) 

Cake knife enable homemaker 
cut round cakes and place slices 
plate neatly. Price—$1.70. 

Pie-cutting six uni- 
form slices from 9-in. pie (sounds 
good for the sighted, too!). Price— 
$2.20. 

Safety spoons—have hooks allow 
them hang the edge the 
kettle. Price—$1 per pair. 

Teaspoon dispenser—gives exactly 
tsp. sugar, coffee, and 
on. Price—60 cents.—Dorothy 
Mark, Coronado, California. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. The work making 
materials available for the 
blind progressing slowly. 
this time, three A.D.A. publications 
have been hand-transcribed Braille 
the Division for the Blind, Library 
Congress: Meal Planning with 
Exchange Lists, Food Facts Talk 
Back, and Eating Fun. These may 
borrowed through any 
twenty-seven regional libraries for the 
blind throughout the country. 
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Institutional Bulk Feeder 
Serves 300 Meals per Load! 


Model serves 125 


Look for this quality 


Model serves 300 


Check these features...each gives you important benefits! 


STEEL, one-piece seamless construction 
with all edges rounded and all interior 
corners wells coved. Eliminates knife 
scraping. Smooth surfaces are easily 
cleaned. 


FLEXIBLE TOP DECK accepts full comple- 
ment square and rectangular, inter- 
changeable insets, deep*—lets 
you choose the top deck arrangement 
you need. 


DROP-TYPE STAINLESS STEEL SHELVES for con- 
venient, easy tray assembly large 
“counter” areas. Fold neatly when not 
use. 


LOWER STORAGE COMPARTMENTS ELECTRI- 
CALLY HEATED and operated toggle 
switch and pilot light control panel. 
One compartment left unheated for 
greater versatility. Each compartment 
accepts 12” 20” pans, deep. 


COMPARTMENTS ARE FITTED WITH DOUBLE 
WALLED, INSULATED DOORS, hung con- 
tinuous piano hinges, spring actuated, 
with finger-tip release latches. 


TOP DECK HEAVY GAUGE STAINLESS TOP DECK HEATED WITH HI-FLO THERMO- 


STATICALLY CONTROLLED HEATERS for 
quicker, more uniform heating. 


FOUR STAINLESS STEEL RUBBER TIRED, BALL- 
BEARING EQUIPPED CASTERS station- 
ary and swivel-type)—provide quiet, 
easy maneuverability, and maximum 
durability. 


EXCLUSIVE BLICKMAN COVED CORNER CON- 
STRUCTION THROUGHOUT—provides 
smooth coved interior surface for easy 
cleaning. 


STURDY REMOVABLE STAINLESS STEEL PAN 
RACKS. Racks come out easily (no tools) 
leaving smooth interior for quick, easy 
cleaning. Pan slides are set accom- 
modate deep pans.* 


REPLACEABLE CONTINUOUS RUBBER BUMPER 
set heavy stainless steel channel, 
fully encircling the conveyor gives 
greater impact protection. Will not mar 
walls. 


STAINLESS STEEL PUSH HANDLES mounted 
stainless steel brackets, and protected 
large donut type rubber bumpers— 
gives greater impact protection. Will 
not mar walls. 

*Insets and pans available extra cost. 


Approved National Sanitation Foundation 


Now being used large public institutions. Bulk feeder line consists three 
standard capacities suit your needs: 300, 200 125 meals. Blickman 
can build meet specific requirements. For name and address representa- 
tive your area and full information, write Blickman, Inc., 4004 Gregory 


Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. 


BLICKMAN 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


Ye 

— — 

— 

Blickman-Built 


LITERATURE 


Contributed Janette Carlsen, 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more; Clara Karl Frederick, Univer- 
sity Chicago Clinics; Elizabeth 
Tuft, Chicago Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital; Margene Wagstaff, Elm- 
hurst, Illinois, and the JOURNAL staff. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
CLINICAL NUTRITION 


Vol. 8, January-February 1960 

SyMposiuM ON Lipip METABOLISM—L. W. Kin- 
sell, guest editor. 

*Blood coagulation and lipid metabolism. F. C. 
Monkhouse.—p. 1. 

Lipid-induced coagulation changes in normal 
subjects and in patients with atherosclero- 
sis. J. P. Dailey, E. A. Fullgrabe, R. L. 
Colescott, and Z. P. Tillotson.—p. 34. 

*Freely extractable lipid of human _ blood 
plasma. I. Methodology and observations 
in normal and abnormal subjects. G. D. 
Michaels, P. Wheeler, A. Barcellini, and L. 
W. Kinsell.—p. 38. 

*Effect of dietary fat on synthesis and degrada- 
tion of cholesterol by the liver. D. Krit- 
chevsky.—p. 53. 

*Unsaturated fatty acids and plasma lipids. 
F. A. Kummerow, A. Ueno, T. Nishida, 
and M. Kokatnur.—p. 62. 

*Arteriosclerosis — the lesion. R. L. Holman, 
H. C. McGill, J. P. Strong, and J. C. Greer. 
—p. 85. 

*Dietary fat and plasma cholesterol. A specu- 
lative review. P. D. Klein.—p. 104. 


Blood Coagulation and Lipid Metab- 
olism. this paper, blood coagulation 
discussed detail. The assumption 
that there relationship between 
blood clotting and thrombosis has led 
the role fat blood coagulation. 
unlikely that any changes the 
coagulability blood brought about 
variations the lipid level are im- 
portant the presence healthy 
endothelium normal blood flow 
rate. Such changes may significant 
when superimposed degenerative 
changes the vessel wall when 
circulation impaired. The clinical 
importance lipids blood clotting 
can only ascertained when there 
better knowledge the relationship 
between blood clotting and vascular 
changes. 

Lipid-Induced Coagulation Changes. 
The whole blood coagulation time 
following lipid challenge was short- 
ened both normal subjects and 
patients with cerebrovascular disease. 
This effect was measured coagu- 
lation method low inherent vari- 
ability. The coagulation time curve 
had two depressions, one hr. 
and one hr. after the chal- 
lenge. The shortened time 


hr. after ingestion 
firmed earlier studies. The drop 
coagulation time hr. after 
the challenge corresponded the time 
maximum packing red cells and 
decreased rate circulation reported 
Swank. This second shortening 
coagulation time was greater older 
patients than the normal subjects. 
carbohydrate challenge 
the normal group did not produce 
similar alteration coagulation 
time whole blood. 

Freely Extractable Lipid. The freely 
extractable lipid that plasma lipid 
fraction which can extracted with 
benzene under certain specified condi- 
tions. The freely extractable lipid 
level fasting young normal males 
averages mg. per 100 ml. Major 
deviations from normal occur some 
patients with atherosclerosis and 
all patients hyperlipemic state. 
blood plasma with total lipid levels 
under 1500 mg. per 100 the bulk 
the freely extractable lipid con- 
sists cholesterol esters with small 
amount free cholesterol, glycerides, 
and free fatty acids and phospho- 
lipids. Blood plasma with total lipids 
excess 200 mg. per 100 ml. shows 
larger proportion glycerides and 
some phospholipids the freely 
extractable lipid. About per cent 
the unesterified fatty acids the 
plasma appear the freely extract- 
able lipids before heparin given and 
nearly all the unesterified fatty 
acids appear the freely extractable 
lipids after heparin. This suggests 
that much the unesterified fatty 
acid loosely bound protein. 
Heparin also influences other lipid 
components the freely extractable 
lipid. 

Dietary Fat Synthesis and Degra- 
dation Cholesterol. this study, 
the oxidation the terminal carbon 
mitochondria rats fed diets rich 
corn oil commercial shortening 
was observed. The mitochondria the 
rats fed shortening oxidized choles- 
terol faster rate than did mito- 
chondria from rats fed corn oil. 
Further experiments this area are 
being undertaken. 

Unsaturated Fatty 
Plasma Lipids. this study, dietary 
well physiologic factors influ- 
enced the serum cholesterol level. Al- 
though the essential unsaturated fatty 
acids may involved cholesterol 
transport, does not necessarily fol- 
low that excess dietary linoleic 
acid desirable. The proportion 
dietary carbohydrate, fat, and protein 
over protracted period may influence 
the degree formation plaques and 
atherosclerosis more dominantly than 
soft unsaturated fats. seems 
that the arterial wall per should 
receive much study the serum 
cholesterol value. 

The Lesion. 
concept pathogenesis athero- 
sclerosis presented which athero- 
genesis has been sharply delineated 
from the subsequent evolution 
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lesions the stage clinical disease. 
The data indicated active metabolic 
processes under the control local 
and systemic factors probable 
mechanism involved atherogenesis. 
The current concepts passive filtra- 
tion the major mechanism were 
not supported. Occurrence early 
lesions all subjects beyond the age 
three years and the persistence 
these lesions potentially reversible 
form for period many years has 
indicated that the problem basically 
pediatric one. 

Dietary Fat and Plasma Cholesterol. 
points are discussed: (a) the relation- 
ships which have been observed be- 
tween the polyunsaturated fatty acids 
and plasma cholesterol; (b) the pos- 
sible functions plasma cholesterol 
esters; and (c) the mechanisms 
whereby polyunsaturated fatty acids 
might bring about changes the 
levels circulating cholesterol. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
NURSING 


Vol. 60, January, 1960 
*How does a nurse teach nutrition to patients? 
E. Morris.—p. 67. 


Teaching Nutrition. “All too often 
nurses stop teaching and start preach- 
ing when they discuss nutrition with 
patients,” the interesting comment 
introducing the author’s discussion. 
least three principles are involved. 
First, both the patient and the nurse 
must know what the problems are be- 
fore planning 
Often the patient does not completely 
understand his own situation, and 
rapport must established. The 
value diet summaries empha- 
sized. The second teaching principle 
that helping the patient be- 
come emotionally involved his nu- 
trition problem (the problem must 
problem him). Third, the nurse 
must believe what she teaches, she 
will communicate her lack convic- 
tion. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Vol. 50, January, 1960 


*Toxic shellfish in British Columbia. L. S. 
Anderson.—p. 71. 


Toxic Shellfish British Columbia. 
outbreak poisoning through 
shellfish around the Straits Geor- 
gia, British Columbia and Washington 
1957 reported. Symptoms were 
paraesthetic, and even though severe, 
they passed off within two three 
days. This the first recorded occa- 
sion where oysters have been involved. 
The relationship between the dino- 
flagellate phytoplankton which had 
become toxic and the shellfish which 
fed discussed. Other factors, 
including rainfall, temperature, min- 
erals, and salmon movement, were 
also interrelated this outbreak. The 
possibility using clam styles 
plankton indicators suggested. 
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SAVE WITH 


...up 70% annual replacement costs! Because it’s break-resistant, MELMAC 
quality dinnerware really lets you “squirrel away” healthy savings! Light weight 
MELMAC brings you savings, too. Lighter loads increase efficiency waitresses, waiters, 

and bus boys. And customers appreciate MELMAC because it’s quiet, attractive. Re- 
member, many use their own homes. MELMAC dinnerware made many 
weights, styles and patterns suited your needs. MELMAC sold for commercial 
under individual manufacturers’ brand names Arrowhead, Boontonware, Cloverlane, 
Dallasware, Hemcoware, Lifetime Ware, Mallo-Ware, Prolon Ware, Restraware and 
Stetson Meladur. MELMAC the registered trademark American Cyanamid Com- 


pany for quality melamine dinnerware. 


BEAUTIFUL BREAK-RESISTANT 


MELMAC quality melamine dinnerware .... but not all melamine dinnerware MELMAC. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL 

NUTRITION 

Vol. 18, No. 4, 1959 

*Amino-acid content of raw and heat-sterilized 
cow’s milk. S. Payne-Botha and E. J. Big- 
wood.—p. 385. 

*The availability of bound nicotinic acid to the 
rat. 1. The effect of lime-water treatment 
of maize and subsequent baking into 
tortilla. E. Kodicek and P. W. Wilson.— 
p. 418. 

Metabolic interrelationships of dietary ribo- 
flavin and vitamin Bie in the rat. W. V. 
Lavate and A. Sreenivasan.—p. 468. 

The mode of action of dietary carbohydrate on 
protein metabolism. H. N. Munro, J. G. 
Black, and W. S. T. Thomson.—p. 475. 

*The composition of tissue lost through reduc- 
tion of diet in obese patients. H. Ljung- 
gren, D. Ikkos, and R. Luft.—p. 485. 

*Electrophoretic pattern of plasma proteins in 
clinically diagnosed cases of kwashiorkor 
(protein malnutrition) and undernutrition 
(marasmus) among Ceylonese children. 
N. G. Baptist, C. C. de Silva, and M. A. 
Sideek.—p. 488. 

*Diet in pregnancy. 
course and outcome pregnancy. 
Thomson—p. 509. 


Amino Acid Content Cow’s Milk. 
The effect sterilization heat 
the amino acids milk was studied. 
The milk was sterilized autoclaving 
122° 124°C. for min. Under 
these conditions, the amino acids 
raw milk were all recovered quanti- 
tatively from sterilized milk except 
for lysine, which suffered per 
cent loss. Cystine was possibly also 
affected. 

Availability Bound Niacin the 
Rat. Maize and other cereals contain 
almost all their niacin bound 
form which unlike any the known 
compounds being un- 
man. For the rat pig, the full bio- 
activity bound niacin maize 
and other cereals can released 
hydrolysis with lime-water which lib- 
erates free nicotinic acid. this 
study, the lime-water procedure was 
re-investigated detail and various 
tortilla preparations were tested. For 
efficient liberation niacin treat- 
ment with lime-water, strict adher- 
ence the original Mexican recipe 
was essential. certain conditions, 
only partial hydrolysis the bound 
form occurred during the cooking 
maize kernels with lime-water, and 
the liberation was completed during 
the subsequent baking the alkaline 
maize mash tortilla. 

Tissue Loss Obesity. The compo- 
sition obesity tissue lost people 
reducing regimen was estimated 
from the changes total and extra- 
cellular body water and exchangeable 
potassium. Total water loss was 
per cent and that the extracellular 
water, per cent. The potassium con- 
tent was m.-equivalents per kilo- 
gram. 

Kwashiorkor and Undernutrition. 
Two groups Ceylonese children, one 
suffering from kwashiorkor and the 
other from undernutrition (maras- 
mus), were placed 
diets, and their blood plasma was ex- 
the 
high-protein diets, both groups showed 
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rapid increase plasma albumin 
and total plasma proteins, but the in- 
crease the albumin value the 
undernutrition group was quantita- 
tively marked differences 
were found the groups for alpha 
and gamma globulins the plasma. 
The relative and absolute values for 
the alpha globulins were the av- 
erage higher the kwashiorkor group 
than the undernutrition group; 
treatment, the values were reversed. 

Diet Pregnancy. The influence 
diet the course and outcome 
pregnancy reported. About five 
hundred primigravidae were studied, 
two hundred with normal clinical 
history and three hundred with 
The mean nutritive values the 
diets taken these two groups did 
not differ significantly. More detailed 
analysis confirmed that there was 
little association between the 
nutritive value the diet during 
pregnancy and duration gestation, 
birth weight, antepartum hemorrhage, 
operative delivery, fetal malformation, 
perinatal death, failure breast 
feed. However, pre-eclampsia and 
relatively high rate gain body- 
weight were associated with rela- 
tively high caloric intake and with 
raised intake most nutrients. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 5164, December 26, 1959 

*Food and indigestion. An investigation of 
possible relationships. P. H. Friedlander. 
—p. 1454. 

No. 5165, January 2, 1960 

*Practical diets for lowering serum lipids. 
Hankin, F. M. Simmonds, and H. B. Koer- 
selman.—p. 23. 


Food and Indigestion. dietary sur- 
vey seventy patients with non-ulcer 
dyspepsia who attributed dyspeptic 
symptoms certain specific foods 
was made. Thirty-six ate “indigest- 
ible” food mixed with 
phate. Radiographs were taken 
intervals for hr. The gall bladders 
these patients were outlined with 
iopanoic acid. Simultaneous studies 
gastric acidity were also 
twenty-one patients. The studies were 
subsequently repeated, non-digestible 
food being used control. 
attempt was made correlate the 
patient’s symptoms during the tests 
with the findings. Only four patients 
developed symptoms with the indigest- 
ible food; gastro-esophageal influx 
was present two, but mechanism 
was apparent the other two. One 
other patient had symptoms with both 
the indigestible and control food, and 
three with the control food alone. 
concluded that these patients 
the composition the food did not 
play important part causing 
their dyspeptic symptoms. 

Practical Diets for Lowering Serum 
Lipids. Serum cholesterol and low 
density lipoproteins have been effec- 
tively reduced dietary means 
out-patients with ischemic heart dis- 
ease over period more than one 
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year. The unsaturated fat diet was 
more efficient than the low-fat diet; 
achieved without loss weight 
lower levels serum cholesterol, low- 
density lipoprotein, and 0-12 and 
12-400 lipoproteins, the last signif- 
icantly so. The unsaturated fat diet, 
being less monotonous, better tol- 
erated. The diet sheet given the 
patients illustrated. Basically, dairy 
produce and egg yolk were eliminated 
from meat-free diet. Skim milk 
allowed. Fish and vegetables were 
allowed without restriction, and the 
unsaturated fat was supplied the 
form soya oil oz. daily). 
The soya oil had iodine value be- 
tween 130 and 135. After six months, 
the restrictions were relaxed and lean 
meat was allowed. Later, 
margarine was also permitted. 


CIRCULATION 


Vol. 21, January, 1960 

*A study of the cardiac stigmata in prolonged 
human thiamine deficiency. D. T. Row- 
lands, Jr., and C. F. Vilter.—p. 4. 


Cardiac Stigmata Thiamine De- 


ficiency. Eight patients with clinically 


recognizable chronic thiamine defi- 
ciency and beriberi heart disease were 
investigated from pathologic point 
view effort establish the 
presence and the extent charac- 
teristic morphologic stigmata. these 
cases there were pathognomonic 
cardiac alterations necropsy. Indi- 
viduals with cardiac failure short 
duration and those with prolonged 
heart failure 
pathologic lesions. concluded that 
beriberi heart disease largely the 
result reversible biochemical 
abnormality and not characterized 
specific pathologic lesions. 


DIABETES 


Vol. 9, January-February, 1960 

*Diabetic diarrhea with malabsorption syn- 
drome. M. Ellenberg and J. J. Bookman. 
—p. 14, 


Diabetic Diarrhea with Malabsorp- 
tion Syndrome. The combination 
diabetes and frank malabsorption 
constitutes syndrome that has not 
heretofore been appreciated. this 
paper, reports two patients with 
diabetes who developed diarrhea with 
steatorrhea and malabsorption syn- 
drome are presented. Both patients 
responded dramatically 
teroid administration. 
genesis this syndrome discussed. 
suggested that may con- 
ditioned diabetes prolonged 
duration the absence significant 
degenerative changes. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION NOTES 
AND REVIEW (Australia) 


Vol. 16, September-October, 1959 

*Nutrient losses involved in cooking, processing 
and storage of food—a review. J. A. Moore. 
—p. 81. 


Nutrient Losses Foods. Consider- 
able losses weight, vitamins, and 
minerals occur all foods between 
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adds new efficiency cold loading 
COLD FOOD ASSEMBLY UNIT 
200-300 
The IDEAL Cold Food Loader is designed to increase efficiency in institutional food service. Consisting 
of two separate units which can be joined together te form a complete cold food assembly line, this 
stainless steel mobile unit allows for preloading of all cold items well in advance of serving time. 
Model CL-200, the non-food section the Cold Food During the assembly and loading operation, one person 
Loader, has saucer and bread plate lifters, and Shelley- the non-food section assemble non-food 
matic tray lifter which provides automatic dispensing the tray, one person assigned the food 
serving level. Since mobile, the unit may loaded load cold foods onto the set-up tray. 
with china and trays directly the dish washing area mobile stationed the end the CL-300 and 
eliminating interim storage these items. addition, the completely assembled tray into the cold side 
this non-food section holds tray mats, silverware, napkins the Mealmobile. The stationed the front 
and condiments. The left lower section provides for storage the unit, has the selective menu for each patient and 
extra non-food items. calls the various set-ups required the persons loading. 
Model CL-300, the food section the Cold Food Loader, 
designed accommodate bun pans which 
plated salads, desserts, bread, and other cold items are 
placed. eight 18”x26” bun pans plated cold 
foods may carried the shelf superstructure. Items 
called for the menu are removed from the MEALMOBILE 


bun pan and placed the patient’s tray. The back lower 
area the CL-300 has compartments for additional storage. 


The CL-200 and CL-300 move the cart storage area and 
are joined together. The joined Cold Loader passes 
through aisle front the Mealmobiles. Trays are 
assembled and loaded into refrigerated sections 
Mealmobiles from the Cold Loader which operates 
mobile tray set-up line. 


Write for full information 
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Heinz 
Sweet Pickle Sticks 


we 


Flavor why 


times many eating places serve 
Heinz Pickles any other brand 


and Vinegar help give 


dressing plate with Heinz Pickles. That’s one 
flavor-lift salads, too. 


reason twice many eating places serve Heinz 


Salad Dressing, French 
Dressing and Vinegar 


know, yourself, how much more tempts sagging appe- 
looks and tastes with Heinz Pickles it. from top 
And that’s the way looks even your jar. Your key better 


poorest eaters. They like the extra touch. cost control, less waste. 


Heinz Pickles have proved appetite 

appeal, because they’re always tempting, 

crisp, and flavorful. All kinds are 


made from Heinz own tender-skinned 

cucumbers, Heinz White Vinegar and 

tastier pickles. 


You can add worlds appetite appeal simply Heinz Salad Dressing 
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the time harvesting killing and 
the final appearance the food 
meal. The chief sources these losses 
are storage, preparation, cooking, and 
processing. This paper review 
the present knowledge nutrient 
losses and includes the least wasteful 
methods conducting the above 
operations. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 24, November-December, 1959 

*The influence of level of irradiation, tempera- 
ture and length of storage upon the level 
of certain chemical components and panel 
scores for precooked beef, pork and veal. 
A. M. Pearson, L. J. Bratzler, O. F. Bat- 
zer, R. A. Sliwinski, and L. Chang.—p. 633. 

*Effect of irradiation on quality of ground pork 
and of cooking conventionally and elec- 
tronically. E. Lim, J. Yen, and F. Fenton. 
—p. 645. 

*Effect of storage on the carbohydrate content 
of two varieties of potatoes grown in Can- 
ada and treated with gamma radiation. J. 
A. R. Cloutier, C. E. Cox, J. M. Manson, 
M. G. Clay, and L. E. Johnson.—p. 659. 

*Studies on the retention of ascorbic acid dur- 
ing blanching of some Indian vezetables. 
M. C. Malakar and S. N. Banerjee.—p. 749. 

*Effect of cooking rice with different volumes 
of water on the loss of nutrients and on 
digestibility of rice in vitro. M. C. Mala- 
kar and S. N. Banerjee.—p. 751. 


Irradiated Precooked Meat. Taste 
panel ratings showed the unirradiated 
samples beef, pork, and veal were 
preferred over the irradiated. Although 
there was general improvement 
scores during the shorter storage 
periods, differences between two levels 
irradiation were not significant. 
There was measurable effect 
temperature length storage 
scores. Most the chemical compo- 
nents studied were 
irradiation; some, such 
and 
were not affected level irradia- 
tion, temperature, and length stor- 
age. However, increase 
compounds was correlated 
radiation level and the lower tem- 
perature. Irradiation had effect 
total glutathione reduced gluta- 
thione after cooking. Higher tempera- 
tures resulted more breakdown 
total glutathione and reduced gluta- 
thione than the 
Although level irradiation did not 
appear influence values, after 
storage the mean for the samples 
irradiated the lower level and 
stored was more acidic than 
for similarly treated 
diated the higher level. 

Irradiation and Ground Pork Quality. 
The effect beta radiation the 
quality ground pork was studied 
and three methods cooking were 
compared. Radiation significantly re- 
duced: aroma, flavor, color, and juici- 
scores; preference; cooking 
times; thickness after cooking; and 
moisture and thiamine content. Radi- 
ation also increased the diameter 
patties during cooking; apparent fine- 
ness grind; softness, moistness, 
waxiness, and looseness texture, 
and apparent fat and peroxide con- 
tent both raw and cooked meat. 
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Advantages and disadvantages 
electronic cooking vs. conventional 
methods are considered. 

Effect Storage Radiated Pota- 
toes. The effect gamma radiation 
the carbohydrate content two 
commercially important varieties 
potatoes grown Canada was under- 
taken. The significant difference was 
observed between the effect the 
three doses gamma radiation. The 
irradiated tubers showed 
rise reducing sugars and sucrose 
contents which was counter-balanced 
after four and half months’ storage 
40°F. Gamma irradiation made 
possible prolonged storage room 
crease sucrose content was observed 
the treated tubers after nine 
months’ storage 68°F. 

Ascorbic Acid Retention During 
Blanching. The effect blanching 
some common Indian vegetables 
different media the retention 
ascorbic acid reported. Blanching 
acid medium resulted the 
greatest retention ascorbic acid, 
but the culinary qualities deteriorated. 
combine the retention ascorbic 
acid with culinary quality, the method 
blanching sodium sulphite solu- 
tion appears the best under con- 
ditions this study. 

Loss Nutrients from Cooked Rice. 
Losses thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
calcium, phosphorus, 
phorus, iron, available iron, and 
nitrogen were observed during wash- 
ing and cooking rice with different 
volumes water. The loss nutrients 
during cooking rice with just suffi- 
cient water was negligible compared 
with loss during washing. The losses 
nutrients when cooked six vol- 
umes water was greater, and these 
losses increased when cooked with 
eight volumes water. was also 
observed that the rice cooked with 
more water was more digestible 
vitro than the rice cooked with less 
water. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 18, December, 1959 

*The influence of high temperature holding 
upon the components of coffee brew. 3. 
Hydrogen sulfide, sulfur dioxide, and sulf- 
hydryl compounds (mercaptans). S. Segall 
and B. E. Proctor.—p. 679. 

*Tenderness at various muscle depths associ- 
ated with poultry processing techniques. 
R. G. Wise and W. J. Stadelman.—p. 689. 

A method for screening flavor panel members 
and its application to a two sample differ- 
ence test. B. A. Hall, M. Tarver, and J. 
G. McDonald.—p. 699. 

*Qualities of beef as affected by cooking at 
very low temperatures for long periods of 
time. V. D. Bramblett, R. L. Hostetler, 
G. E. Vail, and H. N. Draudt.—p. 707. 

*Glossary of some terms used in the sensory 
(panel) evaluation of foods and beverazes. 
Taste Testing and Consumer Preference 
Committee.—p. 733. 

Vol. 14, January, 1960 

Radiation preservation of milk. 10. Studies on 
the radiation induced gelation of concen- 
trated milk. Methods, and effect of some 
additives. J. E. Hoff, J. Sunyach, B. E. 
Proctor, and S. A. Goldblith.—p. 24. 

Radiation preservation of milk. 11. Studies on 
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the radiation-induced gelation of concen. 
trated milk. The effect of polyphosphates, 
J. E. Hoff, J. Sunyach, B. E. Proctor, and 
Goldblith.—p. 27. 

*Relationships between pH, tenderness, and 
moisture levels during early post-mortem 
aging of turkey meat. J. W. Dodge and 
Stadelman.—p. 43. 


Coffee Flavor. The hydrogen sul- 
phide content one blend brewed 
coffee was determined. hydrogen 
sulphide was found. The quantities 
sulphur dioxide were below the 
organoleptic threshold levels reported 
for this compound. The content 
sulphur dioxide generally tended de- 
crease with increasing length and tem- 
perature holding. There seemed 
relationship between the sulfhydry] 
(mercaptans) content coffee brew 
and the organoleptic rating these 
brews. This suggests that the mer- 
captans content coffee brew 
closely associated with flavor and 
flavor changes. 

Tenderness Poultry Meat. This 
paper describes the tenderness pattern 
for poultry different depths from 
the surface obtained varying scald 
process techniques. Chickens were 
aged ice and water solution for 
hr. They were then wrapped 
aluminum foil and roasted oven 
325°F. for hr. All cooked birds 
were cooled 34°F. prior removal 
the breast muscle. Three slices 
were cut from the exterior surface 
using commercial meat slicer. From 
these slices, samples were taken and 
subjected tenderness determina- 
tion. Resistance shear was related 
highly significant level the 
depth which samples were taken, 
the temperature scald water, 
and the scald time. The toughening 
effect high temperature-long time 
scald was related the depth 
which the scald heat penetrated the 
muscle tissue. 


Low-Temperature, Long-Time Cook- 
ing Beef. Although the method and 
tenderness and juiciness meat, there 
little definite information 
whether changes occur the connec- 
tive tissue only the muscle fibers 
also. This study was undertaken 
determine the effect 
meat long cooking very low 
oven temperatures. The time-tempera- 
ture combinations used had effect 
the tenderness the meat, prob- 
ably causing both physical and chem- 
ical changes the connective tissue 
and the muscle fibers themselves. 
The findings suggest the further 
study find conditions that would 
produce the desired softening the 
connective tissue with the least change 
the muscle 


Terms Used Sensory Testing. The 
committee reporting undertook 
develop glossary terms for use 
taste panels. The final list, agreed 
the entire committee, consists 
eighty-five terms. The committee 
was guided the extent which 
term used specifically sensory 
testing. Only minimum terms 
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TUBE FEEDING 
ADEQUATE PROTEIN 
INTAKE 

INDICATED 


Gerber Meat Base Formula 


Nutritionally adequate. Gerber Meat Base Formula 
ideal for tube feeding because provides 

high quality proteins, fats, carbohydrates, vitamin 

and minerals proper proportion. Levels these 

nutrients may increased the addition eggs, 

extra non-fat milk, cream fat emulsion. 


Well tolerated. Gastrointestinal disturbances 
are seldom observed after tube feedings with Gerber 
Meat Base Formula, when prepared according our 
suggested basic formula.* 


Economical! The cost per gram protein 
appreciably less than that many the protein 
hydrolysates and other special preparations 
offered for tube feeding. 


Easy use. Meat Base Formula homogenized 
assure uniformly fine division, dispersion ingredients 
and miscibility with added fluids. Suitably diluted, 

flows freely. 


*For copies suggested basic tube feeding formula, 
write your letterhead to: Gerber Products Company, 
Professional Services Dept., Fremont, Michigan. 


Gerber Baby Foods FREMONT, MICHIGAN 
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which are basically psychologic 
This glossary intended as: (a) 
beginning work this field and (b) 
authoritative reference whereby 
different workers the field may 
speak the same language. 


Tenderness Turkeys. series 
experiments was designed inves- 
tigate the tenderness problem tur- 
keys and discover why cooler tem- 
peratures and aging water produce 
more rapid tenderization. Water up- 
take and rates cooling did not 
affect tenderness, whereas dehydra- 
tion hot careasses produced 
toughening effect which could not 
aged out the meat. Tenderization 
during early post-mortem periods was 
closely associated with pH. Total 
moisture content the meat was 
associated with tissue and did not 
appear associated with water 
uptake, nor was related tender- 
ness. 


JOURNAL AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 7, December, 1959 

*Storage of dieldrin in tissues and its excretion 
in milk of dairy cows fed dieldrin in their 
diets. N. Gannon, R. P. Link, and G. C. 
Decker.—p. 824. 

*Storage of dieldrin in tissues of steers, hogs, 
lambs, and poultry fed dieldrin in their 
diets. N. Gannon, R. P. Link, and G. C. 
Decker.—p. 826. 

*Insecticide residues in the milk of dairy cows 
fed insecticides in their daily ration. N. 
Gannon, R. P. Link, and G. C. Decker.— 
p. 829. 

Vol. 8, January-February, 1960 

*Flavor of cantaloups as affected by treatment 
with lindane. M. E. Kirkpatrick, J. L. 
Brogden, and R. H. Matthews.—p. 57. 

Carbohydrates of the coffee bean. M. L. Wol- 
from, R. A. Plunkett, and M. L. Laver.— 
p. 58. 

*Constituents of meat flavor: Beef. I. Horn- 
stein, P. F. Crowe, and W. L. Sulzbacher. 
—p. 65. 

Post-mortem changes in the water-soluble 
proteins of bovine skeletal muscle during 
azring and freezing. M. J. Kronman and 
R. J. Winterbottom.—p. 67. 


Storage Dieldrin Dairy Cows. 
Dieldrin, chlorinated hydrocarbon 
insecticide, fed dairy cows levels 
0.1, 0.25, 0.75, and 2.25 p.p.m. ap- 
peared the milk the end six 
twelve weeks average levels 0.02, 
0.06, 0.11, and 0.28 p.p.m., respec- 
tively. Tissue analyses the end 
the feeding period indicated that diel- 
drin was present fats concentra- 
tions varying from 0.24 p.p.m. the 
lowest level feeding 5.48 the 
highest. The amounts dieldrin 
found other tissues 
tionate their fat content. 


Dieldrin was fed the diet various 
animals for twelve weeks levels 
0.1, 0.25, 0.75, 2.25 p.p.m. Samples 
tissues were then analyzed for diel- 
drin. was detectable the fat 
all animals fed the various intake 
levels. When detectable other tis- 
sues, residues were proportional 
the fat content the tissues. For each 
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species, the dieldrin stored appeared 
proportionate the rate in- 
take. Laying hens stored the greatest 
quantity all, but their eggs con- 
tained little dieldrin. Steers stored 
more dieldrin their tissues parts 
per million than did hogs, while lambs 
stored less than hogs. 

Insecticide Residues Milk. Aldrin, 
dieldrin, heptachlor, DDT, and meth- 
oxychlor were fed the daily rations 
dairy cows for sixteen weeks. For 
varying periods afterwards, the cows 
were fed insecticide-free rations. 
Milk samples were analyzed through 
both periods determine the rate 
accumulation and decline. The rates 
accumulation for the various insec- 
ticides were follows: aldrin (ex- 
creted dieldrin) dieldrin DDT 
heptachlor (excreted heptachlor 
epoxide) methoxychlor. 


Insecticides and Cantaloup Flavor. 
The flavor cantaloups treated with 
lindane dust, wettable powder, 
emulsion concentrate was compared 
with the flavor untreated melons. 
These palatability 
that lindane applied dust 
had detrimental effect flavor. 
The effect lindane wettable powder 
flavor melons was less definite, 
but its use may contribute off- 
flavor. Treatment with lindane emul- 
sion concentrate adversely affected the 
flavor cantaloups. 


Constituents Beef Flavor. The 
flavor precursors cooked beef are 
water-soluble. Lyophilization 
water extract yields powder con- 
centrate that heating develops 
flavor similar that cooked beef. 
standard technique for the heat 
treatment and fractionation the 
flavor constituents this powder 
described. Small amounts carbonyls, 
ammonia, and hydrogen sulphide were 
found the most volatile fraction. 
oily, viscous, liquid mixture 
very low vapor pressure, but with 
strong aroma, was also isolated. 

Meat Aging and Freezing. Altera- 
tion the water-soluble proteins 
bovine skeletal muscle particular 
interest, because these proteins have 
enzymatic character and are involved 
biochemical processes occurring 
meat. The effect aging meat for 
seven days and freezing —20°C. 
for five weeks was studied various 
methods. Systematic 
protein and enzyme aldolase contents 
were noted from muscle muscle. 
Both aging and freezing meat re- 
sulted decreased extractability 
water-soluble proteins, well 
loss specific electrophoretic and 
ultracentrifugal components. 


JOURNAL THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 172, January 23, 1960 

*Misuse of milk powder. 
India.—p. 366. 

*Radioactive contamination of food. 
Letters—United Kingdom.—p. 367. 

Vol. 172, January 30, 1960 

*Transfer of vitamins from mother to fetus. 
B. F. Chow and K. Okuda.—p. 422. 


Foreign Letters— 


Foreign 
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Misuse Milk Powder. The Union 
Health Ministry India requested 
organizations receiving milk for free 
distribution under 
agreement take all possible care 
the distribution milk powder 
that not misused and sold the 
market. have been made 
this happens from time time. The 
milk received from UNICEF and the 
Technical Cooperative Mission 
comes powdered form and gen- 
erally distributed liquid form 
through various child welfare and 
primary health centers. 

Radioactive Contamination Food. 
The Radiobiological Laboratory the 
British Agricultural Research Council 
has reported its work the con- 
tamination food and agricultural 
land radioactive substances. The 
concentration strontium-90 the 
body determined its ratio 
cium the diet, follows the same 
metabolic pathways. the food con- 
sumed, milk accounts for per cent 
the strontium-90, flour for per 
cent, cheese for per cent, green 
vegetables for per cent, meat for 
per cent, drinking water for per 
cent, fruit for per cent, eggs for 0.6 
per cent, and fish for 0.2 per cent. The 
maximum allowable concentration 
strontium-90 bone has been fixed 
micromicrocuries per gram cal- 
cium. Although this unlikely 
accumulates, 
and any rise concentration hu- 
man bone must seriously consid- 
ered. 

Transfer Vitamins. The concen- 
trations various water-soluble vita- 
mins and other nutrients were ob- 
served fetal and maternal 
determine transfer occurred. 
twenty-five cases, the concentration 
vitamin the fetal serum was 
higher than that the maternal se- 
rum. This suggests active transfer 
drawing vitamin from the 
mother into the fetus. Other vitamins, 
such ascorbic acid, thiamine, pyri- 
doxine, and aiso iron, were drawn 
the fetus from the maternal source. 
This did not apply glucose in- 
ulin. The data indicate that the dif- 
ferences the vitamin serum 
gradient will have physiologic mean- 
ing and specificity and that this phe- 
nomenon not primarily chemical 
one. 


JOURNAL THE CANADIAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 22, January, 1960 

*An experimental approach to the problem of 
atherosclerosis. J. F. Mustard.—p. 10. 

*Psychological aspects of obesity. J. M. Ward- 
law.—p. 17. 

*Diets in peptic uleer. D. E. Rodger.—p. 20. 


Experiments 
This investigator has proposed that 
dairy fats and eggs may, because 
their content coagulant-active phos- 
pholipid, accelerate blood clotting fol- 
lowing ingestion. Theoretically, this 
could lead platelet changes, larger 
platelet deposits vessel walls, inti- 
mal thickening, and consequently ac- 
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you are graduate dietitian, you may eligible 
for Officer's Commission the Air Force 
Medical Specialist Corps. You can build career 
marked good pay, steady advancement and solid 
security. your trim Air Force uniform you will 
admired and respected wherever you 
specialist the Aerospace Team. 

Air Force leaders know that proper foods help 
maintain good health and top performance among 
those our country’s number one line defense. 
Nutritional practices all Air Force hospitals 
are scientifically oriented and dietary administra- 
tion the peak efficiency. The best dietitians 
recognize the many benefits practicing under 
such favorable conditions. 
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professional service Air Force dietitian, clip 
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celerated atherogenesis. Some the 
experimental evidence briefly pre- 
sented show its relationship the 
proposed hypothesis. 

Psychologic Aspects Obesity. 
current review the psychologic as- 
pects obesity presented. Refer- 
ences include work Hamburger, 
Bruch, Suczek, Stunkard, and Young, 
among others. 

Diets Peptic Canadian 
physician states that most doctors to- 
day are uncertain and unconvinced 
what diet, any, use for the 
patient with peptic ulcer and how 
strictly the patient should adhere 
the diet. Experimental studies the 
merits various diets for ulcer are 
presented, including the work 
Schneider spices. The need for 
more basic research the response 
the gastric secretion various 
foods needed. Although there may 
little scientific evidence support 
the bland diet, the author believes 
that dietary prescription has 
strong favorable psychologic influence 
the patient. not much what 
the patient eats that matters, but 
what the patient believes should 
eat. most important that 
convinced that what doing the 
right thing for his ulcer. 


THE JOURNAL CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 38, December, 1959 

*A study in man of cerebral blood flow and 
cerebral glucose, lactate and pyruvate 
metabolism before and after eating. G. G. 
Rowe, G. M. Maxwell, C. A. Castillo, D. J. 
Freeman, and C. W. Crumpton.—p. 2154. 

*The relation of sulfur metabolism to acid- 
base balance and electrolyte excretion: 
The effects of DL-methionine in normal 
man. J. Lemann, Jr., and A. S. Relman. 
—p. 2215. 


Cerebral Blood Flow. Eight human 
subjects have been studied deter- 
mination cerebral blood flow and 
brain carbohydrate uptake before and 
after test meal. During the time 
when the arterial level glucose, 
lactate, and pyruvate was rising, the 
brain took larger quantities 
these carbohydrates. the peak 
blood concentration glucose was 
reached, the uptake returned con- 
trol values, and while the level 
substances was falling rapidly, glu- 
cose uptake the brain was reduced 
below the control value. The fact 
that glucose and lactate uptake was 
not related absolute arterial level 
compatible with the thesis that the 
arterial level these substances does 
not control their rate utilization 
the brain. Brain pyruvate extrac- 
tion and calculated consumption were 
correlated directly with the arterial 
level pyruvate. 

Sulphur Metabolism and Acid-Base 
Balance. Balance studies were carried 
out normal subjects given 13.9 gm. 
for periods five 
sixteen days. Administration meth- 
ionine produced small reductions 
serum carbon dioxide associated with 
acidification the urine and increased 


ammonium excretion. There was 
prompt sulphate diuresis, the total 
cumulative 
approximately per cent the 
administered sulphur and 
per cent the methionine metab- 
olized. During the 
potassium excretion increased slight- 
ly, but there was definite change 
sodium balance. With recovery, 
both sodium and potassium were re- 
tained. The changes acid excretion 
were related the observed reduc- 
tion serum carbon dioxide and 
the acid retention. After 
the final restoration acid-base bal- 
ance, accumulated increments sul- 
phate excretion were virtually equalled 
excretion net acid. This strongly 
suggests the production equiv- 
alents hydrogen ion for each mole 
oxidized sulphur and confirms the 
earlier view the important contri- 
bution sulphur metabolites the 
endogenous fixed acid load. 


THE JOURNAL NUTRITION 


Vol. 70, January, 1960 

*Maintained pregnancy in the rat as associated 
with pregesterone administration and mul- 
tiple-nutrient deficiency. K. A. Kendall 
and R. L. Hays.—p. 10. 

*The utilization of some B vitamins adminis- 
tered to the rat apart from diet.—H. P. 
Sarett and A. B. Morrison.—p. 37. 

*Evaluation of protein in fools. V. Factors 
influencing the protein efficiency ratio of 
foods. A. B. Morrison and J. A. Camp- 
bell.—p. 112. 


Maintaining Pregnancy with Proges- 
This study has shown that 
fetal life can maintained the rat 
with the aid ovarian hormones, 
even when the diet was deficient 
more than one essential nutrient and 
even when the diet contained single 
energy source, sucrose. suggested 
that progesterone related either 
directly indirectly the mobiliza- 
tion nutrients from maternal stores 
the maintenance placental 
function. 

Vitamin Administration Apart from 
Diet. Two experiments were conducted 
determine whether limiting amounts 
thiamine, riboflavin, pyridoxine, 
and pantothenic acid are used well 
growing rats when given apart 
from the diet when given with the 
diet. was shown that these B-vita- 
mins given separately from the diet 
once each day were well utilized 
those incorporated the diet. 


Factors Influencing Protein Effi- 
ciency Ratio. studies factors 
influencing the protein efficiency ratio 
(PER) foods, rats were fed vari- 
ous levels protein supplied casein 
Female rats tended give maximal 
PER values lower dietary protein 
levels than did males. With both sexes, 
PER values dropped the experi- 
ment progressed, but the decline was 
much greater with those fed casein 
than with those fed the plant protein 
mixture. concluded that the fac- 
tors studied must standardized 
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comparable results are obtained 
different laboratories. 


THE LANCET 


No. 7113, December 26, 1959 

*Resistance to ketosis in obese subjects. A, 
Kekwick, G. L. S. Pawan, and T. M. Chal- 
mers.—p. 1157. 


Resistance Ketosis Obese Sub- 
jects. much more difficult in- 
duce ketosis obese than non- 
obese people. The difference does not 
appear depend higher rate 
utilization excretion ketone 
bodies the obese. After intravenous 
injection sodium-beta-hydroxybu- 
tyrate, the rate disappearance 
this ketone body from the blood was 
people. Less than per cent the 
injected dose was excreted the 
urine, and the amount excreted was 
the same both groups. Presumably, 
the rate production ketone bodies 
people given high-fat diet, the 
development ketonemia and ketosis 
was preceded fall the fasting 
blood sugar. obese people this 
diet, there was such fall it, was 
small, and they did not develop ketosis 
any significant degree. Reasons are 
given for believing that net conver- 
sion fat and carbohydrate took 
place both groups. suggested 
that obese people may able turn 
fat into carbohydrate higher 
rate than non-obese people. 


NUTRITION 


Vol. 18, Winter, 1959 

*Catering and special diets in an acute geri- 
atric hospital. M. E. Trussell.-—p. 147. 

Some aspects of dietetics and nutrition teach- 
ing in the United States of America. 
A. M. Copping.—p. 159. 


Catering and Diets Geriatrics. 
dietitian acute geriatric hospital 
Britain describes the duties the 
two dietitians her hospital: the 
caterer-dietitian and the therapeutic 
dietitian. Between them, they are re- 
sponsible for all catering (including 
ordering but not purchasing), all 
therapeutic diets, out-patient and edu- 
cational work, and the management 
the main dining room. This arrange- 


ment seems ideal for the small 


medium-sized hospital and means that 
the caterer-dietitian does not give 
therapeutic work, consideration 
which might induce more dietitians 
take catering. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

Vol. 75, January, 1960 

Wolff.—p. 63. 

*Synthetic detergents in well water. J. Deluty. 
—p. 75. 


Fallout and Iodine Uptake. Although 
this iodine-131 radionuclide with 
half-life about eight days, 
not insignificant. concentrates 
the thyroid gland and probably has 
resulted higher dosage level 
any given volume tissue than has 
any other fission-product nuclide. The 
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SUSTAGEN 


COMPLETE THERAPEUTIC NUTRIENT 
helps assure sound nutrition 


Provides all known essential nutrients 
May used sole food, fortify the diet—helps build and 
repair tissue, restore nitrogen balance, enhance rehabilitation. 


oral use 

Sustagen beverage well accepted and often easier, more con- 
venient for the patient prepare and consume than conven- 
tional foods. Helps restore appetite restoring good nutrition. 
will fit well into variety therapeutic diets. 


tube feeding 
Sustagen alone provides complete nutrition with proven gastro- 
intestinal toleration. Mixes and flows readily. 


For your convenience Special Tube Feeding Chart available. 
Ask your Mead Johnson representative write us, 
Evansville 21, Indiana. 


Mead Johnson 


One glass (approximately fluid 
oz.) Sustagen beverage made 
with cup Sustagen powder 
(100 Gm.) and cup water 
supplies: 

CALORIES 

PROTEIN 

FAT 

CARBOHYDRATE 

VITAMINS: 

Vitamin A 555 units 
Vitamin D 55 units 
Vitamin E 

Ascorbic acid 

Thiamine hydrochloride .. 
Riboflavin 


Calcium pantothenate .... 
Pyridoxine hydrochloride . . 

Choline bitartrate 

Vitamin Biz 

MINERALS: 

Iron (from ferrous sulfate). . 1.7 mg. 
Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Sodium 


Sustagen is made from powdered 
whole milk, nen-fat milk solids, cal- 
cium caseinate, maltose, dextrins and 
dextrose, plus vitamins and iron. 
*Pareira, M. D.: Conrad, E. J.; 
Hicks, W., and Elman, R.: J.A.M.A,. 
156:810-816 (Oct. 30) 1954. 
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Public Health Service has included 
well certain other 
short-lived radionuclides, its milk 
surveillance program. Iodine-131 lev- 
els cattle thyroid may provide 
presumptive index the 
creted into milk the same region. 


Detergents Well Water. The pres- 
ence synthetic detergents syndets 
ground water being reported 
with increasing frequency, and the 
number incidents may expected 
rise still more housing develop- 
ments are constructed areas not 
served either public water supplies 
public sewers. The presence syn- 
dets wells believed have re- 
sulted from their leaching through 
the ground into the ground water. Un- 
like soaps, which are precipitated 
the and magnesium the 
water and left behind, syndets are 
only partly removed septic tank 
and absorption field. They are very 
appreciable distances through the 
ground into the water table and move 
with it. Presence detergents 
wells evidence that seepage from 
the sewage disposal field finding 
its way into the wells, and such wells 
should considered polluted po- 
tentially polluted. 


THE TOHOKU JOURNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 70, September 25, 1959 

*Diet and experimental diabetes. I. Influence 
of diet on carbohydrate metabolism in nor- 
mal rats T. Saito, A. Wakui, and A. 
Ohneda.—p. 383. 

*Diet and experimental diabetes. II. The die- 
tary influence on the occurrence of alloxan 
diabetes in rats. T. Saito, A. Wakui, and 
A. Ohneda.—p. 395. 


Dietary Effect Carbohydrate 
Metabolism. Seven different diets were 
fed rats survey the dietary in- 
fluence the carbohydrate metabo- 
lism. high-protein, high-fat, high- 
caloric diet decreased the carbohy- 
drate tolerance for two months. Three 
factors, namely xanthurenic 
overstrain Langerhans’ islets, and 
pituitary adrenal system, are dis- 
cussed presumably responsible for 
this mechanism. 

Dietary Influence Alloxan Dia- 
betes. The dietary influence the 
duced alloxan administration 
rats was studied. Although most 
rats diabetes was induced mg. 
per kilogram body weight alloxan, 
occurrence diabetes mellitus with 
mg. per kilogram body weight 
alloxan was the highest the group 
the high-protein, high-fat, high- 
caloric diet. suggested that the 
high-protein, 
diet intensifies the induction dia- 
betes mellitus with the administration 
small amount alloxan and can 
spare the amount alloxan induce 
diabetes, because this diet has been 
shown decrease the glucose toler- 
ance normal rats. 


UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 11, January, 1960 
*Nutrition in national defense and world peace. 
J. B. Youmans.—p. 69. 


Nutrition National Defense and 
World Peace. this lecture, the pro- 
gram nutrition surveys assess- 
ments organized and conducted the 
Interdepartmental Committee Nu- 
trition for National Defense (ICN- 
ND) foreign countries participat- 
ing the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program described. addition 
the material benefits improved nu- 
trition, professional, technical, and 
education, additions scientific 
knowledge, and improvements agri- 
culture and food technology, these 
surveys have added immeasurably 
the mutual understanding and friend- 
ship peoples and governments. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 44, January, 1960 
*The limited cafeteria. G. L. Wenzel.—p. 54. 


The Limited Cafeteria. This the 
second series articles the 
limited cafeteria. The idea seems 
popular because eliminates cook 
and two three waitresses small 
cafeteria eating place with either 
short cafeteria line order sta- 
tion equipped with beverage station. 
The cafeteria line best where there 
are steady customers who want 
lunch plate dinner plate; reper- 
toire about thirty hot plates alter- 
nated thirty-day menu cycle 
possible. Using the order station plan, 
fixed and limited menu preferred. 
limited cafeteria idea depends 
mass production few best-selling 
items which employ much automa- 
tion illustrate, the 
author refers several franchises 
which have proved successful with 
items such hamburgers and fried 
chicken. Types equipment are de- 
scribed and the advantage cut and 
frozen food portions stressed. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 
Vol. 28, February, 1960 
*Before plans are put on paper, use of scale 
models helps. C. R. Pensinger.—p. 46. 
Planning with Scale Models. 
now possible obtain quarter-inch 
scale models institutional food serv- 
ice equipment. Many mistakes can 
prevented food service director 
can spend some time living with his 
new food service facility; with vis- 
ual design which and his staff have 
worked over period months, 
better able make suggestions and 
discuss revisions plans. The use 
these scale models San Diego State 
College and Jamestown (North 
Dakota) College portrayed. 


DRIVE-IN MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 19, January, 1960 
*Work schedules make management easier. 
D. E. Lundberg.—p. 22. 


Work Schedules, Work schedules 
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save time, since they orient and give 
direction food operation. There 
advantage adding “how do” 
directions such schedule; this com- 
bination work schedule-job instruction 
guide can then discussed with new 
employees. additional help the 
production schedule which shows the 
work done several employees. 
Invariably, the person working out the 
schedules achieves these results: 
bining tasks, rescheduling, more effi- 
cient use employees, reduction 
payroll, and better service. Sample 
schedule forms are included the ar- 
ticle. 


FAST FOOD MAGAZINE 


Vol. 59, January, 1960 
*Rehydration—now it’s in the bag!—p. 38. 


Changes Food Packaging. This 
Anderson, pioneer research chemist 
the development film packs for 
convenience foods. predicts that 
within five years, per cent the 
120 million meals served daily the 
nation’s restaurants and cafeterias 
will sealed the boil-in-the-bag 


heat-in-the-package type container. 


The qualities the polyester pouch 
are enumerated, and the advantages 
this type packaging are dis- 
cussed. the very near future, dehy- 
drated foods may 
using this method. Work being done, 
too, storage and shipping prob- 
lems, special dispensers, and new 
methods pre-heating entrées this 
nature. The boil-in-the-bag menu 
limited only the imagination the 
food processor. 


FOOD SERVICE MAGAZINE 


Vol. 22, January, 1960 

*Every day is Friday. R. Koenninger.—p. 28. 

*More profits from roast meat. J. R. Norris. 
—p. 34. 

*Profit pointer: ‘‘the electronic oven.” E. 
Hawthorne.—p. 58. 


New College Kitchen. Washington’s 
Walla Walla College, with new all- 
electric kitchen, has cut operational 
costs per cent, although the new 
set has six times more floor space 
than the old one. Claimed the 
nation’s largest vegetarian food serv- 
ice, 1350 meals day are served. 
lieu meat, menu emphasize 
dairy products, cereals, nuts, vege- 
tables, and fruits. The entire food 
service building and its features are 
described. 

Roast Meat. Roasting meats has 
many advantages for the food service 
operator. Newer developments are 
slow-roasting and over-night roasting 
for beef and 225°F. for pork) 
which are possible oven. 
Meats done this manner seem 
more tender, juicier, and better 
quality. Foil wrapped meat poultry 
offers advantages, too, although 
higher temperature must main- 
tained avoid meat. 
Tenderizers 


roasts, and meats aged plastic bags 
can reduce the costly problem waste 


APRIL 1960] 


For quantity cooking, baking, whipping— 
regular and special-diet meal planning... 


How new Carnation 
Instant high-solids 
nonfat milk plan 


PROVIDES MODERN 
NUTRITION, 
MAINTAINS RECIPE 
RESULTS, CUTS 
MILK COSTS 50% 


Carnation Instant and new Self-Enrichment Formula- 
tion plan give the dietitian foods executive new 
opportunity combine modern nutrition with great 
economy. This simple Formulation pound 
Carnation Instant for gallon water—provides high- 
solids nonfat milk, with 20% more protein, minerals 
and B-vitamins than ordinary nonfat, skim whole 
milk. portion-control package for 5-gallon quantities 
makes preparation even easier. 


Mixes Instantly. special recipes, special equipment 
new techniques needed! Carnation’s crystal-form mixes 
instantly, never settles out lumps. It’s ready once 
for use regular recipes. 


Already Proved Hospitals, Restaurants and Institutions. 
High-solids Carnation Instant rich essential milk 


FREE CARNATION INSTANT BOOKLET 
Special information for dieti- 
tians and quantity foods execu- 
tives. Nutritional analyses. 
Comparison with whole milk. 
basic, high-nutrient recipes. 
How whip (24 lower cal- 
ories than whipped cream; 
costs 70% less). Mail this cou- 
pon today. 
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Available (8) 5-Lb. Bags; 
Convenient 25-Lb. Carton; Economy Bag. 


nutrients, but low fat—meeting modern concepts 
best diet for average Americans. 

Particularly Useful Special Diets: high weight 
control; high-protein; low-fat; high-calcium. The flavor 
natural, fresh, richer than ordinary nonfat milk. 


How Carnation Instant Cuts Bulk Milk Costs 50% 


If your daily usage Yearly savings with 


bulk milk is: Carnation Instant will be: 
gallons $735.55 

gallons $1471.10 

gallons $2206.65 

gallons $3677.75 


Based on average savings of 47¢/gal., 6-day operation (313 operating days a year) 


CARNATION CO., Dept. KT-40, Los Angeles 19, California 


Name 
( Please Print) 


Restaurant 


Address 


Right now we 0) do 


0) do not 


use nonfat dry milk food preparation. 
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When beautiful china the 
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due shrinkage during aging. Other 


innovations include special electronic 


controls for ovens and fans circu- 


air ovens, thus cooking faster 


and saving heating costs. Electroma- 


tion the future will bring further 
improvements microwave and infra- 


red ovens, adding again the ad- 

vancements made meat roasting. 
The Electronic Oven. The character- 

the microwave oven are dis- 


Such features efficiency, 
cost control, fast service, cleanliness, 
styling, and savings are pointed out. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 89, February, 1960 
*The art of seasoning low sodium diets.—p. 80. 


Spices Low-Sodium Diets. Though 
much has been written about making 
there 
seems lack specific informa- 
tion how use spices low- 
sodium foods. The following comments 
come from the institutional test kitch- 
the American Spice Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

All spices, except for dehydrated 
celery and parsley flakes and certain 
seasoning blends, may used low- 
sodium diets. The exact sodium con- 


table. Seasoning blends must con- 
sidered separately and differ con- 
tent, depending the manufacturer. 
Generally speaking, curry powder, 
apple pie spice, and pumpkin pie spice 
not contain salt; chili powder, bar- 
becue spice, shrimp spice, and seafood 
seasoning do. 

Salt has tendency emphasize 
the flavors spices and herbs; there- 
fore, low-sodium dishes, the spices 
need slightly heavier hand. The pa- 
tient should conscious new and 
pleasant flavor that strong enough 
make him forget the lack salt. 
Along with the many hints how 
use spices, suggested that all-pur- 
pose spice herb blends prepared 
and placed shakers that patients 
may season their own food. Propor- 
tions for three herb combinations are 
given. addition, recipes for few 
problem low-sodium foods are given, 
are tips buying spices. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 34, January 16, 1960 

*Evaluation of dish machine compounds pays 
dividends. L. F. Edwards and I. Wing- 
field.—p. 79. 


Evaluation Dish Machine Com- 
pounds. phase value analysis, 
the dietary department Arizona 
State Hospital recently undertook 
evaluation dish machine compounds. 
Outlined here are the dish machine 
detergent specifications and dish ma- 
chine service requirements which were 
established before the tests began. 
Preliminary tests were made six 


dish compounds submitted for consid- 


eration. Eight tests were applied: (a) 
soil removability, (b) best rinsing, (c) 
least suds, (d) water softening, (e) 


solubility, (f) corrosive action, (g) 


emulsifying action, and (h) destain- 
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ing. Detailed procedures are described 
for each test. Following the prelimin- 
ary tests, two compounds were con- 
sidered worthy further testing. 
They were used practical dishwash- 
ing tests comparison with the com- 
pound currently being used the 
hospital. Again, procedures are given. 
Only one compound the three was 
found satisfactory for cleansing 
action the number dishes washed. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 46, February, 1960 

*The marketing approach to profits. 
son and L. H. Kotschevar.—p. 6. 

*Recipe expansion made easy. J. F. Callahan. 
—p. 10. 

*What managers, chefs, patrons expect. R. 
Flambert.—p. 20. 

*Proper planning and design assure better food 
service out front. J. Laschober.--p. 112. 


Food Service Industry Profits. The 
food service industry para- 
doxical position—each year found 
the lower rungs the profits-per- 
dollar-income ladder; yet can one 
the country’s more highly profitable 
enterprises. One the major factors 
has been that the industry has over- 
stressed costs the basis for estab- 
lishing selling price. has also failed 
evaluate properly certain marketing 
principles. The authors continue 
discussing three concepts relative 
pricing and marketing theory: (a) the 
apparently different goals produc- 
tion and marketing men (are costs all 
(b) the concept dif- 
ferentiated products (the industry 
needs differentiate between the 
foods served away from home and 
those served the homemaker) and 
(c) the relationship cost price 
(costs are not important the con- 
sumer—he concerned with what 
getting for his money). 

Recipe Expansion. recipe 
yields may difficult task for many 
cooks and bakers. Here guide 
recipe expansion that can applied 
the recipes now file institu- 
tion. The system calls first for 
change recipe construction—listing 
the ingredients percentage figures 
instead weight volume. Also 
used the “Recipe Magician,” slide- 
rule device which converts pounds and 
ounces the original recipe per- 
centage figures and converts percent- 
age figures back pounds and ounces 
any desired production level. The 
second tool the “Yield Control 
Guide” which establishes the “expan- 
sion factor” recipes. This factor 
helps determine what point the 
“Recipe Magician” should set 
adjust the recipe. These tools are il- 
lustrated, using salad recipe. Direc- 
tions are given, too, for setting 
expansion cards. 

Credo for Management, Chefs, and 
Patrons. step forward food in- 
dustry relations would result sug- 
gestions such those contained 
this article were applied. Management 
expects the chef prepare appetizing 
food, follow policies food and 
payroll control, leader and 


J. Thomp- 


Though often low mealtime 
Serve this china, every way 
salutary and strong, Syracuse will 
For full details, see your 


Your Standard Brandsman dishes out dessert ideas 


Ideas how turn even inexperienced 
personnel into real dessert experts. For 
with Royal Puddings, anyone 
can prepare tender, creamy-textured 
puddings and pie fillings. There’s 
limit the variety desserts you 
can make with Royal. And variety 
just the boost your dessert business 
needs. 

Royal gives you other advantages: con- 
venience for one; economy for another. 
For with Royal Instant Puddings, prep- 
aration time practically nil. You 
never tie precious stove space 
equipment; never make any batch 
larger than you need. 

Let the Standard Brandsman help you 
turn tidy profit your dessert busi- 
ness with Royal Instant Puddings. 


For easy-to-fix pudding recipes, 
write the Standard Brandsman, 
Box 2555, New York 17, New York. 


Royal 


PUDDINGS AND PIE FILLINGS 
Instant and Cooked 
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with-- 


Vacuum Insulated 
Dispensers 


Greatest Durability 
Highest Permanent 
Thermal Efficiency 
Unequaled Sanitation 


Stainless 
Steel 


SERVED THRU 


CARRIER FAUCET 
PAN 
ASSEMBLY 


ANY HOT COLD ALL BEVERAGES 
BEVERAGE EXCEPT MILK MILK 
Eliminate Costly Duplication Equip- 
ment, Labor And Space Adopting The 
Kitchen System” 
Serve Food Beverages piping Hot 
refreshingly Cold any number 


and on. These and other factors 
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your food preparation 


and SAVE MONEY 


example; these are but few 
the qualities cited. Among other things, 
the chef expects from management 
are understanding, guidance, detailed 
information costs, and good work- 
ing conditions. The patron would like 
atmosphere, intelligent menus, mis- 
representation, attentive and unobtru- 
sive service, sanitation—the list goes 


are discussed. 

Food Service Facilities. This the 
first series articles which 
food service facilities outside the 
kitchen will considered. Discussed 
here the service booster station, 
essential installation eliminate 
every possible waste step the part 


stations are described: the counter 


type, the dining room service station, 


people, any number locations, any 


distance, with Portable 
Their permanently efficient VACUUM- 
INSULATION does not settle, shrink 


“Safeguard” against insanitary leak- 

age, because re- 

quires Air-Tight 

Construction 

With Sanitary Construction the Greatest Dur- 
Requirements (Ordinance! 
And Code Pub. No. 37) 


ability Specify 
THE 


Sure! 


Highest Quality 
Lowest Cost 


Write for FREE Literature Kit AD-23 


Vacuum Can Co. 
Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, U.S.A. 


and the combination kitchen pick-up 
and service station. Suggested equip- 
ment pictured and listed. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 94, January, 1960 

*Search for better service led to major saving. 
F. O. Moosberg.—p. 96. 

*Why purchase food on specification. 
Peffers.—p. 112. 


G. W. 


Reorganizing Decentralized Food 
Service. six months’ period re- 
organization food service has been 
undertaken the University Texas 
Medical Branch Hospital, Galveston. 
central kitchen serving twenty-nine 
floor kitchens was involved. One month 
was used for survey existing 
conditions. Items checked were equip- 
ment, storage space, issuing sup- 
plies, time element, 
methods. The many changes and 
improvements resulted not only 
saving almost $100,000 per year, 
but also better teaching and train- 
ing methods, tighter control food 
and supplies, and savings labor. 
These improvements and changes are 
described. 

Developing Food Specifications. 
Stressed here the importance 
kitchen testing developing food 
specifications. The resulting informa- 
tion yield important not only for 
the cost data and suitable preparation 
methods, but also for determination 
the most suitable grade, size pack, 
variety, and trim the product tested. 
Sample specification forms 
cluded. pointed out that success 
specifications depends the guid- 
ance and follow-up exercised man- 
agement. Specifications should sub- 
ject change market conditions 


vary and new food products are intro- 


duced. 


NRA NEWS 


| Vol. 3, January, 1960 


garding foreign particles 


*Close controls can prevent claims from for- 
eign particles in foods served to public. 
R. Ellis.—p. 9. 


*Testing toward the ‘‘perfect tray.’’-—p. 14. 


Foreign Particles Food. Customer 
claims and newspaper references re- 
food 
served public eating places have 
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been cause for alarm. Consequently, 
the National Safety Council issued 
request its members for information 
the number claims foreign 
particles per meals served. Some 
the data, presented the article, in- 
dicate that this type claim not 
prevalent would supposed. 
However, should noted that glass 
was the most frequently reported of- 
fender, with metal running close sec- 
ond. Most restaurants have been able 
decrease the number foreign- 
particle claims careful review 
the storage and handling glassware. 
Training materials handling and 
close supervision have also reduced 
claim rates. Illustrated the fact that 
review foreign-particle claims 
will reveal the major source con- 
tamination, pinpoint ways eliminate 
the unsafe practices resulting from 
this source, and instrumental 


preventing costly public liability 
claims. 
Plastic Cafeteria Trays. For the 


past two years, the staff the Food 
Service Industry Research Center 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, has been testing plastic cafeteria 


trays. Objectives were set 


mendations for handling which 
users could obtain longer service 
life from trays and assist manu- 
facturers plastic cafeteria trays 
improving the properties their 
products. Testing techniques are ex- 
plained. manufacturers improve 
their products, further tests will 
made. Based the work done date, 
the following recommendations are 
made extend the service life 
trays now being used: (a) avoid use 
excessively high wash and rinse 
water temperatures; (b) avoid abra- 
sive materials tools for 
and scouring; rinse trays soon 
possible after use, reduce food 
stains; (d) use detergents recom- 
mended manufacturer, since exces- 
sive strengths detergents cause 
discoloration, and (e) stack trays 
reduce warpage and cracking. 


PROFESSIONAL NURSING HOME 


Vol. 2, January, 1960 

*Getting upwards with a nutrition ladder. N. 
D. Robertson.—p. 6. 

*Swope Ridge—new residence for elderly. N. 
Carnes.—p. 14. 


Food for the Older Patient. Using 
the symbolism ladder, the author 
illustrates how protein, energy foods, 
calcium and phosphorus, iron, and the 
vitamins are steps upward better 
nutrition. Attention given various 
problems encountered feeding older 
people (indigestion, flatulence, consti- 
pation, the actual consumption food, 
and meal hours). There are hints, too, 
for improving the actual food prepara- 
tion. 


Home for Elderly Citizens. Swope 


Ridge the new home Kansas City 
for sixty-six elderly citizens. spe- 
cial interest are the items relating 
food service. For bed patients, meals 
are delivered via mobile food service 
conveyor. small 14% in. tray 
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Dietetic Association 


nearer mother’s 
nutritional breadth 
and balance 


controlled institutional Enfamil 
was thoroughly tested conjunction with three 
widely used infant formula products. The in- 
vestigators report: good weight gains soft 
stool consistency normal stool frequency 


NEARER mother’s milk caloric distribution protein, fat and 
carbohydrate 

NEARER mother’s milk vitamin pattern (plus more vitamin added 
accordance with NRC recommendations) 


NEARER mother’s milk osmolar load 


ENFAMIL ALMOST IDENTICAL with mother’s 

ratio unsaturated saturated fatty acids 

absence measurable curd tension enhances digestibility 

Enfamil contains oleo and vegetable fats ... does not result sour 
regurgitation 

1. Macy, I. G.; Kelly, H. J., and Sloan, R. E.: With the Consultation of the Committee on Maternal and Child 
Feeding of the Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council: The Composition of Milks, National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, Publication 254, Revised 1953. 2. Brown, G. W.; Tuholski, J. M. ; 


Sauer, L. W.; Minsk, L. D., and Rosenstern, I.: Evaluation of Prepared Milks in Infant Nutrition, Use of the 
Latin Square Technique. To be published. 


Mead Johnson 


*Trademark Symbol service medicine 


Enfamil 
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You have refrigerator 
keep food 


You need 


keep 


Your food service operation can not func- 
tion without refrigerator protect and 
store food. 


And, neither can function efficiently 
without Thermotainer protect and 
store hot food after has been cooked. 
Thermotainer keeps food piping hot and 
deliciously fresh for hours without chang- 
ing texture flavor because designed 
and built food warmer. 


Your Thermotainer can hold almost all 
types food meats, vegetables, bread, 
rolls, soups, and hot pastries are few. 
There are Thermotainer models for under- 
counter, backbar and kitchen installation 

pass-thru units for use between kitchen 
and serving areas portable models 
speed service remote areas. 


Only Thermotainer features 
neled and: 


Stainless steel construction through- 
out 


Full-range thermostatic control 
Humidity control 
Easy-load shelf-type doors 


Adjustable slides for shallow, medi- 
and deep pans 


NSF and approval 


National Restaurant 
Show 


Write for your copy 
the complete 
Thermotainer 
catalog. 


Visit our Booth 


enables the carrier hold forty rather 
than the usual twenty hospital trays. 
Deep compartment dishes help the pa- 
tient keep food more easily within the 
dish. All dishes for the bed-fast are 
plastic. China dishes are used the 
dining room. Wine served with the 
evening meal. Instant coffee and po- 
tatoes are ordinarily used. stove and 
refrigerator are available for the 
ladies try out old and new recipes. 
Tea time, great source enjoyment, 
been expanded three between- 
servings, with fruit juices, egg- 
nog, and milk the usual beverages. The 
dietitian. 


SCHOOL LUNCH JOURNAL 
Vol. 14, February, 1960 


*When the earth quakes. V. Valena.—p. 20. 
*Disaster food service.—p. 25. 


Emergency Feeding after Earth- 
quake, The author, Red Cross worker 
well school lunch supervisor, 
reports her experiences setting 
emergency feeding for 500 persons 
Tehachapi, following the disastrous 
earthquake 1956 Bakersfield, Cal- 
ifornia. Equipment and food were 
“scrounged” from damaged stores, and 
volunteer help “manned 
the key setting such 
operations. With proper planning and 
delegation duties, confusion and in- 
efficiency can minimized. 

Disaster Food Service. Disasters, 

whether natural man-made, call for 
feeding. Because most 
communities, schools are the easiest 
areas use, the school lunch worker 
should responsible for working with 
the local school administration, Red 
Cross personnel, and Civil Defense 
units make disaster plan before 
any emergency. Steps take plan- 
ning are outlined; recommended foods 
are listed; methods water purifica- 
tion are given; sanitation discussed; 
sources information are given. Also 
included the organization plan for 
the integration school food service, 
shelter, and transportation forces into 
community disaster service, pre- 
pared the American Red Cross and 
the American School Food Service As- 
sociation. 


VOLUME FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 14, January, 1960 

*How to write food “specs.’’—p. 32. 
*The mechanics of dishwashing.—p. 174. 
*Dinnerware buying guide.—p. 198. 


Food Buyer Needs Written Speci- 
fications. order write food speci- 
fications, buyer must know exactly 
what wants and then able 
define his requirements clearly 
mutually understood pur- 
and buyers throughout the 
The effective use specifica- 
entails: (a) knowing what 
market terms quality, size, 


count, weight, style cut, and on; 


relating this information the 
needs your operation; (c) describ- 
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ing precisely the units food that 
will most advantageously serve your 
purpose; and (d) checking all food 
received make sure that 
meets the standards set the 
specifications. Hints are given help 
set specifications. Also included are 
points note buying meat, canned 
goods, frozen foods, and fresh produce. 
Mechanics Dishwashing. Dish- 
washing performance depends 
equipment, including that used get 
dishware the machine and back into 
service. Three pages illustrations 
show some ways make better use 
equipment. There are 
checklists for dishwashing machines, 
pot washers, waste disposers, and sil- 
verware washers and burnishers. 
Buying Guide for Dinnerware. Two 
questions are answered this article: 
(a) What quantity per set each 
piece dinnerware needed for effi- 
cient day-to-day operation? (b) What 
are reasonable replacement quantities 
each piece? The chart giving this 
information was prepared New 
York City hotel the basis ex- 
perience with six types and sizes 
feeding operations—a specialty res- 


taurant, nightclub, cocktail lounge, 


coffee shop, hotel room service, and 
banquet facilities. 


WHAT’S NEW HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Vol. 24, February, 1960 

*Time-saving, money-saving, meat cooking les- 
sons. F. L. Beinert.—p. 64. 

*Home economics in an elementary school: a 
case history.—p. 66. 


Teaching Meat Cookery. Many home 
economics teachers 
help solving the problem teach- 
ing the principles meat cookery 
the face limitations classroom 
time and funds for teaching materials. 
practical solution lies the ver- 
satility ground meat (beef, lamb, 
veal, and pork) which economical 
and quickly and easily prepared. This 
article presents detailed steps for 
using the various dry-heat and moist- 
heat techniques meat cookery, 
applied ground meat. 

Third Grade Food Activities. For 
several years, food activities have en- 
riched the third grade curriculum 
the Metcalf School, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. Recently, the home 
economics teacher has been made 
available resource person for all 
teachers, and there access lab- 
oratory. Thus new ways can ex- 
plored make the three R’s living 
part the child’s world. The most 
recent food activity the third grade 
was “packet meal,” planned picnic, 
which was developed through the 
classes arithmetic, social studies, 
and language arts. meeting the 
mothers also served set the stage. 
The day-to-day plans for preparing 
the lunch are outlined. pointed 
out that the success such project 
depends the enthusiastic working 
relationships the pupil, the teach- 
ing staff, and the parents. 
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FRANKLIN PRODUCTS CORP 


Shield Good Health 


BREADS AND 
CEREALS 
more servings daily 
Enriched, whole grain or re- 
stored breads and cereals; other 
baked foods made with enriched 
© whole grain flour; enriched 
macaroni, spaghetti and noodles 


MILK AND 
MILK PRODUCTS 
drink and cooking 


Cheese and ice cream may re- 
place part of the milk 


VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS 
more servings daily 
Include a citrus fruit or tomato, 
a dark-green or yellow vegeta- 
ble, and other vegetables and 

including potatoes 


MILK and MILK PRODUCTS 


MEAT 
GROUP 
2 or more servings daily 
Beef, veal, pork, lamb, fish, 
poultry, dry beans, 
dry peas, nuts and peanut but- 
ter as alternates and for variety 


COPYRIGHT 1960 * WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE * 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. * PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


and whole wheat flour 
foods are listed among 
the “Essential food 
Dept. Insti- 
tute Home Economics. 
Diet selected from these 
foods provides ample pro- 
tein, vitamins and minerals. 


OTHER FOODS 


and other food values 


Adapted trom “Food for Fitness.” A Daily 
Food Guide: leaflet No. 424. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Washington. 0. C. 


This illustration 


you toa 
visualization the 

Department 
new 
for 

Daily Food Guide. 

balance foods 
from the four groups 
provides the essentials 
truly nutritional 
Good 
Soon 
the full-color chart 
will two sizes: 
17” 22” for 
display and 11” 
for distribution 


aid diet counseling. 


Nutritional statements 
made this chart have 
been reviewed the 
Council Foods and 
Nutrition the Ameri- 
can Medical Association 
and found consistent 
with current authorita- 
tive medical opinion. 


for free copies the full-color charts, 
complete with listings recommended servings from each 
group, mail the coupon below, write the 
Wheat Flour Institute, 309 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


To: Wheat Flour Institute 
309 West Jackson Chicago Ill. 


soon available, please send for professional 
review both sizes your new “Shield Good 


Dept. ADCA-4 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
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RECOMMENDED SERVINGS THE FOUR. FOOD 
provide additional food energy 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY NUTRITION 
Francois Magendie October 1783 October 1855 


Francois Magendie was the teacher Claude Bernard, the great French 
physiologist, and sometimes his own work forgotten the acclaim his great 
student and laboratory assistant. However, Magendie was the pioneer experi- 
mental physiology and founder modern experimental pharamacology. also 
carried some nutritional experiments that demonstrated nitrogen essential 
the diet animals. 


Francois Magendie was born Bordeaux, France, October 1783, the son 
Antoine and Marie Deperey Delaunay Magendie. His father was surgeon 
and undoubtedly influenced his son’s choice medicine career. His father 
also was follower the teachings Rousseau; thus Francois had formal 
education until demanded the age ten. learned quickly, and sixteen 
began his medical studies Paris, finally receiving his diploma doctor 
medicine 1808. The previous year was appointed aide anatomy the 
Faculty Medicine. 


Magendie had exceptional ability teaching others what himself was 
learning and could always support himself private teaching and his assistant- 
ship anatomy. Medicine and experimental physiology soon replaced surgery and 
anatomy his fields interest. developed good private practice and was 
the staff Hétel-Dieu from 1830 until his retirement 1845; was first 
lecturer and later professor medicine (1831) the Collége France. 


Magendie was leader his time believing the importance experi- 
mental physiology; believed that all processes could explained the basis 
chemistry and physics. had great energy and curiosity but sometimes did not 
continue his experiments long enough and thus drew wrong conclusions from 
them. 1821, started the first journal experimental physiology; was 
the sole editor and owner, and the journal continued for ten years. Extensive 
experimental studies were carried toxicology and pharmacology, and 
the nervous system; from these latter researches came the famous Bell-Magendie 
controversy priority discovery. 


particular interest the nutritionist Magendie’s experimental work, 
described his book Précis eléméntaire Physiologie (1816), the need for 
nitrogen-containing food the diet animals. Dogs fed single foods, such 
sugar and distilled water, olive oil and water, butter and olive oil, all died 
emaciated condition. Magendie concluded that animals could not live without 
nitrogen the diet. argued that body tissues contain nitrogen, that nitrogen 
present many foods, and probable that tissue nitrogen comes from food. 
Other experiments showed that rats and guinea pigs fed single substance, such 
wheat, barley, oats, cabbage, carrots, died about two weeks but animals 
fed combination these foods thrived. From the dietetic point view, Magen- 
die used diet and plenty fresh water his chief remedies along with simple 
medications. found that sugar the blood was normal occurrence and 
thought that this was important the study diabetes mellitus. 


was very honest, hard working scientist. seems have been combi- 
nation two personalities—affable and kindly his acquaintances, but 
laboratory, brusque and harsh and among his colleagues, frank and often rude 
his criticisms. With advancing years, became more conservative. 


Recognition Magendie’s leadership physiology came from many sources and 
included election the Academy Science (1821), which became president 
(1831), and the cross the Legion Honor (1829). 


1830, Magendie married Henriette Bastienne Puisaye, young and well- 
to-do widow, and had country home Sannois. was here that Magendie died 
coronary sclerosis October 1855, the age seventy-two. 


REFERENCES: Olmsted, D.: Francois Magendie, Pioneer Experimental 
Physiology and Scientific Medicine XIX Century France. Y.: Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., 1944; Fenton, F.: Francois Magendie. Nutrition 43: 1951; 
Bing, C.: forgotten contribution nutrition Magendie. Science 74: 456, 
1931.—Contributed Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School Home Econom- 
ics, University Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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another atmosphere for fine food 
with dinnerware that serves best 


REGAL 
DECORATED 


This the newest nine distinctive patterns now 
offered REGAL DECORATED. From rustic charm 
contemporary simplicity, there’s pattern achieve 
the atmosphere you want and serve you better than 
any other dinnerware. Molded perfectionists, 
this melamine dinnerware finest quality. Break- 
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Pattern No. 


resistant REGAL DECORATED can cut replacement costs 
80% every year. Practical because all pieces 
handle easily and stack minimum space. 
exclusive vented-contour base assures complete drain- 
age and speedy drying. See REGAL DECORATED your 
dealer write for information. 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. JAD-460, 2700 S. Westmoreland Ave., Dallas 33, Texas 


For quality and craftsmanship — choose REGAL DECORATED * DALLAS WARE * TEXAS WARE 


NOTES 
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Army Honors Miss Gleiser. Feb- 
ruary Fern Gleiser, former 
President A.D.A., received from 
the Army Certificate Apprecia- 
tion for her work member the 
Army’s Defense Advisory Committee 
Women the Services from 1957 
through 1959. The award, which was 
presented impressive ceremony 
the Headquarters Fifth Army, 
Chicago, was made for Miss Gleiser’s 
assistance interpreting the public 
the need for and the role women 
the Armed Services and empha- 
sizing the responsibility assumed 
all components the Department 
Defense for the effectiveness and the 
well-being service-women. Follow- 
ing the presentation, Miss Gleiser was 
the honored guest luncheon and 
cake-cutting ceremony the Head- 
quarters marking the 
anniversary the founding the 
Army Nurse Corps. 

More recently, Miss Gleiser has 
accepted appointment consultant 
the Surgeon General the Army. 


Harvard 
Grant for Nutrition Research. Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation will give 
Harvard School Public Health for 
nutrition research total million 
period, $100,000 each year. The funds 
will used for expansion the 
nutrition research facilities. new 
four-story nutrition laboratory 
planned part projected fifteen- 
story research structure built 
Boston, with the aid other funds 
from the National Institutes 
Health. making the announcement, 
Dr. Nathan Pusey, President 
Harvard, noted that this the largest 
gift ever made any business cor- 
poration for Harvard’s capital pur- 


Frozen Foods for April. The Na- 
tional Association Frozen Food 
Packers suggests the following foods 
suitable for features menus 
April. 

Frozen Fruits and Juices 
CONCENTRATES CITRUS JUICES AND 

OTHER JUICE COMBINATIONS—may 

used not only breakfast, but 

appetizers dinner menus 

BLUEBERRIES—a sprinkle with other 
fruit salad adds both visual 
and taste contrast 

the plate featuring ham. For des- 
sert, frozen peaches are treat. 

RASPBERRIES—use eye-catchers dur- 
ing the cereal-and-milk spring fes- 
tival 
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Frozen Vegetables 

BEANS, GREEN—pretty and delicious 
when combined with frozen cut 
corn for succotash 

PEAS, GREEN—make root vegetables 
more interesting combining peas 
with turnips, carrots, onions, 
potatoes 

delicious main 
dish when prepared with poached 
egg and topped with sprinkling 
cheese cheese sauce 

Prepared Seafood Entrées 

Many new ones are now available, 

which may used provide menu 

variety. 


Gordon Research Conference. The 
1960 Gordon Research Conference 
Food and Nutrition will held the 
week August Colby Junior 
College, New London, New Hamp- 
shire. Meetings will held morning 
and evening, Monday through Thurs- 
day, and Friday morning. The pro- 
gram lists the following papers: 


“The Use Chelating Agent 
Food Butt 

“Characterization Flavors Gas 
Mac- 
Kay 

“Radioactive Tracers for Screening 
New Food Additives for 
Thiessen, Jr. 

“The New Regulatory Control Food 
Oser 

“Correlation Biochemical Measure- 
ments with Other Parameters 
Nutritional Pear- 
son 

“Correlation Clinical Observations 
with Nutritional Status’—I. 
Plough 

“Interpretive Guides for Nutritional 
Appraisal”—D. Mark Hegsted 

“Dietary Survey Techniques and Inter- 
Hollings- 
worth 

“Amino 
Harper 

“Amino Acids Blood Plasma 
Indication Biological Value 
Longenecker 

“Use Water-Soluble, Chemically 
Defined Diets Studies Non- 
essential Amino Acids and vivo 
Metabolic Milton 
Winitz 

“Food Technology and the Avail- 
ability Dietary Amino 
Carpenter 

“Evidence for the Prevention 
Atherosclerosis Man Dietary 
Means”—Robert Olson 

“Lack Evidence for the Prevention 
Atherosclerosis Man Die- 
tary Mann 

“Experimental Production Severe 
Protein Platt 

“Effect Processing the Prop- 
Privett 

“Nutritional and Metabolic Effects 
Coniglio 


Attendance will application 
and will limited approximately 
one Standard 
application forms, which 
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used applicants, may obtained 
from the Director the Conference, 
George Parks, Department 
Chemistry, University Rhode Is- 
land, Kingston. Selection applicants 
will committee action. 


Future Events. New York City’s 
eleventh Nutrition Week, May 
Theme: “It’s the Food You Eat That 
Counts.” 

Symposium Nutrition Tooth 
Formation and Dental Caries spon- 
sored the Council Foods and Nu- 
trition, American Medical Association, 
Harvard School Dental Medicine, 
Massachusetts Medical and Dental So- 
cieties—Boston, May 19. 

Institute for Dietary Department 
Administration, co-sponsored the 
American Hospital Association and 
A.D.A.—Washington, C., May 
27. 

Silver convention the Canadian 
Dietetic Association—Montreal, June 
16, 1960. 

Institute for Dietary Department 
Administration, co-sponsored the 
American Hospital Association and 


A.D.A.—San Francisco, June 24. 


American Home Economics Associa- 
tion Convention—Denver, June 
July 

New York State Nutritional Insti- 
tute, co-sponsored Graduate School 
Nutrition, Cornell University, and 
the New York State Nutritional Coun- 
cil—Ithaca, July and 


More Summer Study Opportunities. 
For the second year, the Group Dy- 
namics Center, Teachers College, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, 
conduct five-day “Laboratory the 
Administrative Role Community 
June 18. The 
program will designed help 
administrators public private 
community organizations gain 
deeper understanding and insight into 
the human relations organizational 
life affects the administrative 
role. Emphasis will put the 
following areas: understanding and 
using organizational structure, inter- 
organization, examining one’s own 
role within organization, motivat- 
ing people accept job responsibility, 
and handling authority administra- 
tion. Registration will limited 
people who have had least two years 
administrative position and are 
now responsible for the supervision 
other staff members. Two semester 
hours graduate credit may 
earned qualified participants. 

special course “Community 
Health and Nutrition” will given 
College, Hattiesburg. The course will 
taught Anna dePlanter Bowes, 
Pennsylvania 
Department Health, Harrisburg. 

Washington State University, Pull- 
man, this summer will offer from 
June special ten-day grad- 
uate study program food service 
administration, under the direction 
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Chiquita Banana suggests: 


Good health idea: 


i 


*© 1947. 1957. UNITED FRUIT CO. @ 


Know the quickest, easiest way add extra flavor and nutrition breakfast cereal? Add 
bananas. When you add banana cereal, you add essential vitamins and minerals: 
B,, niacin and important minerals. And banana proteins supplement 
cereal proteins increase the utilizable protein content from 20%. All this, plus wonder- 
ful banana flavor and easy digestibility. 


FREE COOKBOOK! New, colorful, 24-page cookbook with over 100 
fecipes and serving ideas—''Chiquita Banana’s Cookbook”. Just send your 
fame and address to United Fruit Company, Box 14E, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 30 ST. JAMES AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Fern Gleiser, Professor Institu- 
tion Economics and Management, 
Graduate School Business, Univer- 
sity Chicago. The course will cover 
the latest developments administra- 
tion, management techniques and pro- 
cedures, and personnel relations. 
has been planned benefit graduate 
students and serve, well, 
refresher course for 
administrators hospitals, restau- 
rants, hotels, school lunch programs, 
and college and university food serv- 
ices. Two hours’ credit will earned 
course. 


National Health Forum. “Positive 
Health Older was 


theme the 1960 National Health 
Forum, held Miami Beach, March 
which sponsored the National 
Health Council, pertained ways 
remove present obstacles more posi- 
tive health older people, stimulate 
effective action programs, promote 
further research, and general 
promote changes attitude toward 
the aging from sickness orientation 
health orientation,” according 
Dr. Edward Bortz, Chairman 
the Forum. Dr. Bortz, who Chief 
Medical Service, Lankenau Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia President-Elect 
the American Geriatrics Society. 
Included the program was 
description Sweden’s experiences 


Savory’s automatic toasting operation 
makes food service faster, easier 
and more economical because 
there’s wait for loading— 

delay toast delivery. 

hospitals, schools and institutions 
where rigid meal schedules must 
maintained, Savory toaster keeps 
pace with demand providing 
slices fresh hot toast every 
minute. 

—and Savory toasters are sturdy, 
and easy clean, too. 

Made gleaming stainless steel, 
serve you for years. 

Ask your Kitchen Supply Dealer 

for details, write: 


EQUIPMENT, 


INCORPORATED 
120 Pacific St., Newark, 


avoid 
food service 
delays... 


substitute for 
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comprehensive health program for 
older people, presented Dr. Ali 
Berggren, Governmental Supervisor 
the Royal Board Social Welfare, 
Stockholm. Dr. Leroy Burney, 
Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health 
Service, spoke the significance 
the Forum relationship the 1961 
White House Conference Aging. 
Warfield Hobbs, Chairman the 
Naticnal Committee the Aging, 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
developed the topic, People Are 
Needed—A Challenge America.” 

A.D.A., which member the 
National Health Council, was repre- 
sented this meeting Nelda Ross 
Larsson, who also serves the Asso- 
ciation’s representative other meet- 
ings and conferences pertaining 
problems the aged. 


Symposium American Diet. 


one-day symposium “The Revolu- 


tion American was held 


New York City under 


the sponsorship The Melamine 
Council. The program featured 
number well known speakers: 


“Cultural Patterns and the American 
Margaret Mead, An- 
thropologist, American Museum 
Natural History, New York City 

James 
Hundley, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, 

“The Well-Fed—Changing Patterns 
Food 
Stiebeling, Ph.D., Director, USDA’s 
Institute Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, 

“The Over-Fed”—Dr. Theodore 
Van Itallie, Director Medicine, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York 
City 

“Protection Our Food 
Dr. Paul Day, Scientific Director, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and Lawrence Coleman, 
Food Additives Committee, Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association 

“Educating Children Proper Diet” 
—Dr. Willard Jacobsen, Director, 
Nutrition Education Research Proj- 
ect, Columbia University, New York 
City 

“Educating Adolescents and Adults 


Proper Charlotte 
Young, Professor Nutrition, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 


“Meeting Tomorrow’s Food 
Charles Mortimer, Chairman, 
General Foods Corporation, White 
Plains, New York 


Nutrition Conference Detroit. 
March 18, Wayne State University 
sixth annual nutrition conference. The 
general subject “Prospects Nutri- 
tion,” was developed such speakers 
Dr. Paul Day, Director, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration; 
Dr. Howard Schneider, Rockefeller 


Institute; Dr. Philip White, Amer- 


ican 


Medical Association; and Dr. 


James Wilson, University Mich- 
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Liquid 


The all new Nutting FOOD-ala-CART System 


ends “DIET TRAY CONFUSION!” 


Salt-free 
Here for the first time food service system 


that ends one the biggest problems facing 

“Diet Tray Confusion.” FOOD- 

ala-CART the first and only food service system 
provide one oven drawer for every serving tray! 

This exclusive FOOD-ala-CART feature ends 

“Diet Tray Confusion” and makes spot checking 

accurate. also speeds tray assembly 


Diabetic 
Low residual 


Soft 


makes simpler. 


Only the new FOOD-ala-CART system 


offers all these features! 


ONE OVEN DRAWER FOR EVERY SERVING TRAY 
ends tray confusion.” It’s the easiest use 
food service system you have ever seen. 


FROZEN FOOD SECTION keeps frozen desserts 
served sliced form, ramekins similar contain- 
ers frozen; even ice cubes melt. 


ALL FOODS are served dietetically accepted tem- 
peratures for maximum patient 


VERSATILE INTERIOR Easily changed accom- 
modate different tray sizes; tools are needed. 
Can also changed handle from trays. 
Interior can easily and entirely cleared for 
steam cleaning. 


ROLLS ball-bearing wheels with 
non-marking rubber tires especially compounded 
for easier starting, easier rolling. 


COMPACT SIZE makes FOOD-ala-CART easier 
handle. Clears any hall, door elevator opening. 


Dietitians who have seen the FOOD-ala-CART SAFER—Center hung door panels not extend 
system say it’s the easiest use equipment beyond cart when open. 


they have ever seen. Its design based 
comprehensive research study There’s guesswork about this cart. All controls 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


tians. These dietitians told it’s not the fix- 
ing the food but the serving that the big heat 
problem. The Nutting FOOD-ala-CART an- controls are pre-set require adjustment user. 
FOOD swers the serving problem best because 
simplifies it, ends “diet tray confusion,” keeps Everyone happier with FOOD-ala-CART! Pa- 
-ala- foods appetizing, refreshing, delicious tasting tients, physicians, nurses, aids and dietitians, all like 
CART right the patient. truly the new standard the way FOOD-ala-CART eases preparation, keeps 
fine food service for hospitals. foods appetizing and simplifies serving. 


FOOD-ala-CART 
Nutting Truck and Caster Company 


THE WELL BALANCED 
FOOD SERVICE SYSTEM 


1032 Division Street, Faribault, Minnesota 
ART Without cost obligation, please send latest information 
Brac & rai about FOOD-ala-CART. 


Name 


AND CASTER COMPANY 


Foribault, 


Since 1891 
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Officers Nutrition Directors As- 
sociation. Newly elected officers for 
1960 1962 for the Association 
State and Territorial Nutrition Direc- 
tors are: President, Frances Shoun, 
Director Nutrition, Tennessee De- 
partment Public Health, Nashville; 
President-Elect, Ann Mathews, Chief 
Nutritionist, Bureau Preventive 
Medicine, Maryland Department 
Health, Baltimore; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Margaret Dunham, Di- 
rector, Division Nutrition, Indiana 
State Board Health, Indianapolis. 

The objectives this Association 
are: 

(a) study ways and means 
developing the nutritional aspects 
health department programs. 


The American Dietetic Association 


(b) strengthen nutrition prac- 
tices health department programs 
through the exchange methods and 
techniques. 

(c) develop opportunities for 
greater coordination nutrition serv- 
ices among professional 
the fields health, education, and 
welfare. 

(d) educational prep- 
aration graduate and undergrad- 
uate levels those who enter the 
field public health nutrition. 

(e) acquaint educational insti- 
with the kind information 
that will helpful orienting both 
faculty and students the field 
public health. 

(f) develop means orienting 


STEAM-CHEF 


Consumers Should Know about Food 
Additives” the title attractive, 


Hardest Worker 


compartment Steam- 
Chef gas, electric 
direct connected. 


Steam-Thrift 
gest values. 


the big- 


better 


But this only part the full 
story. Write today for complete 
information, and list current 
installations. 


Many operators call their Steam- 
Chefs “our hardest worker.” That’s 
because Steam-Chefs and Steam- 
crafts have many important uses. 


Cleveland Steamers cook vegeta- 
bles well meats, fish and 


fowl, desserts and eggs. These 
steamers are also ideal for heat- 
ing frozen and canned foods, 
reheating, pre-cooking, blanch- 
ing and canning. 


They cook faster and better 
too. Steam-cooked foods are 
better because natural juices, 
vitamins and other food values 
are retained not “cooked 
away.” They look and taste 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 


Steam-Chef Cabinet com- 
binations all types 
and sizes. 


971-L EAST STREET CLEVELAND OHIO 


from: 
House Conference Children and 
Youth, 330 Independence Ave., W., 
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dietetic interns the field public 
health. 


Booklet Fight Faddists. “Food 
Fact Fad?” the title new 
booklet from the South Dakota State 
College Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. readable terms for the lay per- 
son, such topics are covered as: how 
recognize “food quack,” favorite 
themes faddists, why faddists are 
believed, and types food fads, in- 
cluding fears specific foods; re- 
ducing diets, and devices; and 
on. Copies this booklet, which 
Extension 577, dated No- 
vember 1959, may requested from 
the Extension Service, South Dakota 
State College Agriculture, Brook- 
ings. 

“What 


two-color booklet prepared 
Food and Drug Administration tell 
the public about food additives and 
the new law. short historical sketch 
describes some the early work 
Dr. Harvey Wiley the battle for 
the original pure food law. Other 
topics include explanation the 
necessity for public health safeguards 
food and how the new law works. 
Factual information about many 
the more important kinds food 
additives also presented. Copies 


this booklet may ordered from the 


Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, C., for cents each. 
eighty-four-page, paper bound 
compilation charts and background 
data the nation’s children and 


youth was prepared the Interde- 
partmental 
and Youth for use briefing partici- 


Committee Children 


pants the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference Children 


and Youth held last month. Titled, 


Children Changing World, the 
book contains seventy charts, each 


with supplementary text, which are 
presented under four general head- 


ings: “The Changing World,” “The 
Children and Their Problems,” “What 


Being Done,” and “Implications for 
the Future.” Charts run the gamut 


subject matter from the number 
students the labor force through 
causes mortality children, new 


housing related population growth, 
national parks and forests available 


recreation areas. Copies this 
compendium may ordered for $1.25 
each plus cents shipping charges 
Publications Division, White 


Washington 25, 

From the USDA comes new re- 
port, Home Economics Research Re- 
port No. Factors Influencing the 
Palatability, Vitamin Content, and 
Yield Cooked Beef, Elsie 
Dawson, Grace Linton, Alice 
Harkin. and Cora Miller. are 
summarized data from series 
studies conducted several univer- 


(and the Most Versatile too) 


* 


THE BEST FOOD DESERVES THE FINEST CRACKER 


DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS ror AND SAMPLES 


National Biscuit Co., Dept 27 i 


These puffy, crispy crackers, slightly salted 


top, are perfect serve with soups and chowders 
chili, oysters and other seafood. Easy, economical Address 


serve—no waste time, waste crackers! 
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ARNOLD S. LANE, Director, 
Point Pleasant Hospital 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey 


Find Paper Food 
Service the Most 
‘Sanitary-Safe’ 


Beautifully-equipped Point Pleasant 
Hospital has used paper service for 
all meals, nourishments, and 
medications since 1953. 


Mr. Lane emphasizes that paper 

the only sanitary and safe food 
service. (In the past years, there 
has not been single case cross 
infection this 150-bed hospital.) 


Savings average about $7,000 
year serving food, according 
Mr. Lane. estimates that costs 
would have been $17,000 under 
his old system with conventional 
equipment. With paper, only 
$9,940.70 was spent 1958. The 
biggest savings are dishroom 
salaries and clean-up. Also, the 
patients and staff appreciate the 
lightweight and 
qualities all-paper service. 


SEND 25¢ FOR FACTFUL BOOK 


Sixty pages helpful information 
service. Complete 


and case histories 
money-saving 
ideas from hun- 
dreds restau- 
rants and institu- 


coin to: 


The Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


Journal 


phases food 


with cost studies 


tions. Send 


The American Dietetic Association 


sities under contract with the 
Department Agriculture. The pro- 


gram was carried out determine the 


best home-cooking methods for dif- 
ferent cuts lower grade beef. Meat 


dry-heat methods (roasting 
and broiling) and moist-heat meth- 


ods (braising top the range, 
oven, and pressure cooker) 
was compared tenderness, juici- 
ness, and flavor. Palatability scores 
for tenderness and flavor were higher 
for dry-heat-cooked meat for each 
market grade 
cuts round beef were cooked 
dry- and moist-heat methods the 
same degree doneness. Beef pres- 
sure-braised 176°F. was rated more 
tender but less juicy and flavorful 
than oven-braised beef. Enzyme ten- 
derizers did increase the tenderness, 
but possible sacrifice juiciness 
and flavor. Vinegar tenderizer 
was considered definitely undesirable. 
Pounding the meat increased its ten- 
derness slightly. This report presents 
forty-three tables data, together 
with bibliography. Single copies may 
ordered from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, C., 
for cents each. 


Standards for Safety Food Ad- 
Principles and Procedures for 
Evaluating the Safety Food Addi- 
tives has been released the Food 
Protection Committee the Food and 
Nutrition Board booklet form. 
restatement, with amplification 
certain aspects the problem, 
1954 publication reprinted 1957, 
under the title, “Principles and Pro- 
cedures for Evaluating the Safety 
International Chemical Additives 
Food.” The new statement divided 
into six sections: introduction, defini- 
tions terms, general principles, 


basis evaluation, scope investi- 


gations, and evaluation. the ap- 
pendix discussion insignificant 
levels chemical additives 
which was first published the Food, 
Drug, Cosmetic Law Journal 1958. 
Single copies this booklet, which 
National Academy Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council Publication 
750, dated December 1959, are avail- 
able for free distribution from the 
National Academy Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, 


New Standards for Lamb. March 
revised U.S. standards for lamb and 
mutton went into effect. The new 
standards reduced the minimum re- 
quirements the Prime and Choice 
grades, according the USDA. Thus, 
large portion lambs which pre- 
viously qualified for Choice grade now 
will identified Prime. Choice 
grade lambs now consist large part 


lambs which formerly would have 


been graded Good sold without 
federal grade. general, lambs 
the new Prime and Choice grades 


should carry less finish, external 


fat. Official grades for lambs are: 


USDA Prime, Choice, Good, Utility, 
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and Cull. Only the higher grades are 
usually available retail. 


Super-Milk. Milk with added nonfat 
milk solids was preferred regular 
milk more than two-thirds the 
people sampled, according test 
recently conducted the Minnesota 
Experiment Station. Milk fortified 
with varying amounts nonfat milk 
solids was tested with nearly hun- 
dred families St. Paul. Each family 
received two bottles milk and was 
asked report which, either, its 
members preferred. Simpler tests were 
made with milk vending machines 
among college students. Preferences 
ranged from per cent for the 
fortified milk sold from machines 
about per cent among the test 
families. 

Increasing the nonfat solids gives 
the milk sweeter taste cer- 
tain point. The milk these tests 
was fortified several levels, vary- 
ing total nonfat solids content from 
8.6 11.5 per cent weight. Normal- 
ly, milk bulk varies from 
around 8.4 9.2 per cent total non- 
fat solids. 


Mississippi and report 
similar tests. 
Personnel 


Helen Stafford has received ap- 
pointment the regular army the 
grade Captain. Carmen Santos 
Espada has been appointed First Lieu 
tenant and assigned active duty. 
PROMOTIONS 
Major Lieutenant Colonel 
Katherine Manchester 
First Lieutenant Captain 
Helen Collins 
Mildred Duomi 
Betty Estrada 
Mary Mudra 
Marilyn Schmechel 
SEPARATIONS 
Lt. Virginia Bartels 
Lt. Patricia Corley 
Lt. Annette Ellens 
Lt. Anne Lewis 


News State 


Illinois Dietetic Association. March 

and were the dates the spring 

meeting the Illinois Dietetic Asso- 

ciation Chicago. The program in- 
cluded: 

“Create Ideas—Ideas Create”—Bess 
Sondel, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 
Communications, University 
Chicago 

New Look Diet 
Louise Mojonnier, Ph.D., Illinois 
Institute Technology, Chicago 

Community Initiates Nutrition 
discussion 

“The Dietitian—Food Supervisor Re- 
A.D.A. Food Service Supervisors’ 
Program Project Director, Chicago 

“Listen! Don’t Detour 
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pleases with 
coffee 


See 
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TIONAL™ 


SUPER-MEALCART 


Shampaine Electric 


DELIVERS 
“DINING 
LUXURY AND 
EFFICIENCY 


The true centralized 
tray service system 


EFFICIENCY FOR YOU 


Unobstructed, counter-height set-up area with 
exclusive feature. Takes trays 


trays ready go. Slides easily removed clean 
compartments. between slides allows space for 
PINT MILK CARTONS. 


Heated drawers (185°)...each holds three 
plates, three plates with hot foods ready for 
trays. Room for three cups, too. Only method that 
guarantees hot coffee. 


Holdover refrigeration system maintains low tem- 
perature for two hours without current. 
dry out and wilt food! 


Available 20- and 24-meal sizes. 


All stainless steel, double-walled, fully 
Recessed doors piano hinges with exclusive 
Latches. 


REMOVABLE BEVERAGE BAR. Insulated wells for 
hot and cold drinks and soups. Use separately 
utility truck for between-meal servings doctors’ 
lounge (see below). 


615 First Avenue Roselle, New Jersey 
DIVISION SHAMPAINE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


fat 
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Semrow, American Institute 
Baking, Chicago 

“Previews the 1960 White House 
Conference Children and Youth” 
—Naomi Hiett, Executive Director, 
Illinois Commission Children, 
Springfield 

Your Ideas”—Lorraine 
Weng, National Dairy Council, 
Chicago 

“Recent Research Nutritional 
Interrelationships Treatment 
the 
M.D., University Chicago Medical 
School 

“How Plan Your New Dietary 
Department” Henriette Gebert, 
Passavant Hospital, Chicago 


Fewer wires result i 
cleaner cups and glas 


‘Straight steel frames. . 
give 2°: times more strength 
and rigidity than othe 


Minnesota Dietetic Association. The 
Minnesota Dietetic Association will 
meet conjunction with the Upper 
Midwest Hospital Conference May 
and Minneapolis. Dietitians 
from Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Iowa, Montana, the 
Canadian province Manitoba are 
cordially invited attend. The pro- 
gram will include: 

“Food Service Layout and Equip- 
ment”—James Felber, Director 
Food Services, University Minne- 
sota 

“New Research with Frozen 
—Shirley Trantanella, Department 
University 
Minnesota 


EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


EXTRA VALUE for 


You get times more strength with Sani-Stack racks. Tests prove it. You get 
extra features...extra value extra cost. Every Sani-Stack feature has been 
proved and improved Metro, the pioneer the “rack and stack” system. 


Sani-Stack better! 
Metro has specialized wire fabricating for years. form—weld—chrome 
plate—plastisol coat—assemble our own plant! Sani-Stack means undivided 
responsibility—top quality from start finish. 


Metro serves you better! 


Metro maintains the largest inventory racks and related products its kind. 
Consequently, you get immediate delivery the rack designed for your equipment 
—not substitute. 


Insist genuine Sani-Stack Racks 


Only Metro makes Sani-Stack—the finest rack, competitively priced, prompt delivery! 


quality 


METROPOLITAN WIRE GOODS CORP. 
Washington St. George Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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“Report the White House Confer- 
ence Children and 
Mary Reeves, Regional Nutrition 
Consultant, Children’s Bureau, Chi- 
cago 

“New Findings Cancer Research” 
—Dr. Robert Ausman, Medical 
Fellow Surgery, University 
Minnesota Hospitals 

“Diet Cardiac 
Dennis, Director Cardiac Cath- 
erization Laboratory, Ancker Hos- 
pital, St. Paul, and Instructor 
Medicine, University Minnesota 

“Dietetic Aspects and Research 
Robert Vernier, 
Assistant Professor Pediatrics, 
University Minnesota Hospitals 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. 
March the Food Administra- 
tion Section the New Jersey Die- 
tetic Association began workshop 
food costs given four 
weekly meetings. Instructor for the 


progrem Dr. Neva Henrietta Radell 


New York City. Topics covered in- 
cluded: purchasing, storage, produc- 
tion control, daily records, and finan- 
cial statements, with stress busi- 
ness policies and procedures and the 
financial aspects management. 

The New Jersey Dietetic Associa- 


tion presented exhibit weight 


control one-day Homemakers’ Day 
program January Trenton. 


New Mexico Dietetic Association. 
The Community Nutrition Section 
the New Mexico Dietetic Association 
has prepared mimeographed bibliog- 
raphy help libraries throughout the 
state evaluate their books nutrition 
and develop authoritative collec- 
tion, free books which may 
the “faddist” “quack” variety. This 
list was sent out with covering let- 


ter, which the Association offered 


review other books not listed. 


New York State Dietetic Associa- 


April through have been 


set the dates the thirtieth annual 
meeting the New York State Die- 
tetic Association Syracuse. Field 
trips will the feature the first 
day. The theme, “Our Heritage—Our 
Horizons” will developed during 
the professional program the fol- 
lowing two days. The opening meet- 
ing April will feature talk 
Dr. Marguerite Fisher, “General 
Education Part Professional 


Education.” 


Other presentations will include 
panel discussion “The Heart Pa- 
tient and Community Resources,” and 
diet therapy and food administration 


meetings. Dr. Frances Johnston, Cor- 


nell University, will discuss Con- 
Regarding the Calcium Re- 
quirement,” after which Dr. John 
McKibbin will talk “The Present 
Status Dietary Fat.” Stanley 
Campion will the first speaker 
the food administration meeting, with 


the topic, “What China Can for 


Lean, who will discuss “Interior Deco- 
rating Dietary Departments 


APR 
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for superb results every 
KNOX GELATINE 


© 


PRODUCT more versatile than 
unflavored gelatine. And BRAND 
respected for uniform high quality 
pure, unflavored KNOX Gelatine. 


So, whether you are creating masterpieces 
the chef’s art simple dishes, get set 
for perfection with Knox. Top quality Knox 
costs only tiny fraction cent more 

per portion than cheap gelatine—since 
Knox has higher gel-strength, goes further. 


STORE ie Peace 


Specify KNOX GELATINE 
the new, economical 
3-pound package. 


KNOX GELATINE, INC. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 
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SiLite trays are tough crack 


the safest protection against high replacement costs. 


Silite’s power comes from the long, staple cotton 
our trays—natural fibers that give them the resilience absorb 
day-to-day punishment. Add unique combination liquid and 
solid resins for hardness and amazing resistance heat, stains, mild 
acids and alkalis. Achieve one piece tray with surface that never 
stops looking new. Next time, specify Silite. makes sense. 


The final presentation will 
Beatrice Finkelstein, Wright-Patter. 
son Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, 
whose subject will “Food, 
tion, and the Space Traveler.” 
Becker Marble will attend the meeting 
A.D.A. representative. 

line with the theme the 
vention, Mary Barber, guest 


speaker the anniversary luncheon, 
will talk “Our Heritage.” 


North Carolina Dietetic Association, 
second workshop “Teaching Nu- 
trition Practical Nurse Students” 
was held The University North 


Carolina, Chapel Hill, January 22, 


Features the program were: 
Make Our Nutrition Courses Practi- 
cal” Helen McLachlan, Associate 
Director, Department 
North Carolina Memorial Hospital, 
Chapel Hill, and “Your Needs” 
Vivian Culver, North Carolina Board 
Nurses Registration and Nursing 
Education. 

The eighth annual hospital food 
service institute co-sponsored 
the state hospital and dietetic asso- 
ciations and the North Carolina Board 
Health will held April through 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. The been 
planned help food service super- 


visors employed hospitals having 
twenty beds more, with particular 


emphasis 
niques. demonstration the use 
nonfat dried milk budget menus, 
group discussions planning the dia- 
betic diet, and presentation 
“Quality Food vs. Food Costs” will 
highlight the three-day meeting. Spe- 
cial consultant for the meeting will 


Myrtle Van Horne, Project Di- 


rector, A.D.A. Food Service Super- 
visors’ Program, Chicago. 


Virginia Dietetic Association. Dieti- 
tians Virginia have cooperated 
with the State Department Health 
producing Diet Manual for Small 
Hospitals and Nursing Homes. The 
contents include page devoted 
the four-food-group for 
ning; section diets, including 
the regular diet and fourteen types 
diets for therapeutic purposes 
special groups; and section food 
management including 


such topics menu planning, food 


purchasing, storage, and on. 
bibliography eleven references 
also included. The manual has the 
approval the Medical Society 
Virginia. 


A.D.A. Representatives. Myrtle Van 
Horne attended A.D.A. representa- 


tive the North Dakota Dietetic 
ciation annual spring meeting 


Grand Forks March 19. 


Evelyn Carpenter will serve 
A.D.A. representative the Ken- 
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Much more useable space yours with the new V-Line®. Its greater 
storage capacity increases more than 50% when pull-out 


Available with half or full 
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length doors and accessories are used. addition, V-line® gives you proven lower oper- 
4 section normal tempera- e og 
freezers ating costs, more insulation and exclusive controlled air flow. Yes, it’s 
or w i fi 

Van more space you it’s V-line® you should buy soon! 

Pass-through models. 


Features INTERCHANGEABLE INTERIORS YOU CAN CHANGE 


Ken- 


SEND FOR COLORFUL BROCHURE TODAY 
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CELLU 
DIETETIC 
FOODS 
ARE THE 
NEW menu FINEST 


THEIR KIND. 
OVER 

300 ITEMS 
AVAILABLE. 


low sodium diets 
with 


Dietetic Cooked Ham 


Ham, one the most flavorful 

all meats, now available 
natural juices especially processed 
without salt for low sodium diets. 
Skin, bone and excess fat have been 
removed this imported pound 
ham. Sodium value (as na) mgs. 
100 grams 50; oz. serving mgs. 


NATURA, JUICES GELATIN 

ODUCT OF HOLLAN 

ONE AND EACESS Fat 

SPECIALLY PROCESSEO WitHOUT 


SODIUM DIETS 


4 ay 
q ANTON HUNINK, DEVENTER 


4 Wines USA 
are the tin. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
COMPLETE CATALOG LOW SODIUM ITEMS. 


DIETETIC SUPPLY 

HOUSE, INC. 


Chicago 12, Illinois 


EATING FUN— 


How get rid 


Older People, Too 


Designed Aid Proprietors 


Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 
Home Kitchens 


This attractive booklet guide better 
food and food service the small institu- 
tion. Based normal nutritional require- 
ments for adults, the menu patterns, sample 
suppers, and pointers meal planning 
have their place any household. Practical 
ideas for making the work the manager 
easier and pleasanter include weekly mar- 
keting guide, hints for economy buying 
and storage, and suggestions for serving. 


There isa 
GRUENDLER DISPOSER 
for every size operation 


Table scraps and food preparation 
wastes from 100 to 2,000 settings per 
meal can be readily disposed of by 
one of the many models of Gruendler 


This project the Diet Therapy Sec- 
Disposers that grind waste into fine tion The American Dietetic Association. 
slurry for instant disposal down the 

drain, ending scavenger service and 
waste handling. 


Single copy 50¢ 


Write for Brochure No. R-124. $2.00 
possible, state number of meals you 
serve per setting for our recom- 


mendation of proper model. No obli- 
gation. 


Order from: 


Gruendler 
THE AMERICAN 


DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
620 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, 


PULVERIZER 
2915 North Market 
St. Missouri 
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tucky Association’s annual 
Lexington. 


Headquarters Staff. Mrs. Dorothy 
Inyard has resigned from the 
A.D.A. Headquarters staff Mem- 
bership and Credentials Director 
accept position the dietitian 
LaRabida Jackson Park Sanitarium, 
University Chicago Clinics. The Ex- 
ecutive Board announces the appoint- 
ment LaVone Bowman her 
successor. 

Mrs. Inyard has been member 
the Headquarters staff since 1950. 
She was responsible for the reorgan- 
ization the Credentials Service 
known today and for founding 
the Credentials Service Bulletin. The 
Membership Department has also been 
her responsibility since The 
Association’s Secretaries, under whom 
Mrs. Inyard have all 
acknowledged her fine organization 
and competency. 

Miss Bowman, member The 
American Dietetic Association, brings 
the position variety experience 
which particularly qualifies her 
counsel members about job opportu- 
nities and assist individuals inter- 
ested applying for A.D.A. member- 
ship. 

Miss Bowman holds both 


elor’s and master’s degree from the 


University Wisconsin. Her expe- 
rience includes development educa- 
tional materials for the National 
Dairy Council; Instructor Nutri- 
tion North Texas State College, 
Denton; and Laboratory Assistant 
the Oscar Mayer Company, Chicago, 


analysis meat and meat 


products. She has also hospital 
and institutional foods experience. 


Homemaker Service Conference. Dr. 
Frances Godshall, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, A.D.A. repre- 
sentative The National Health 
Conference Homemaker 
Harriman, New York, reports: 

The emphasis the meeting was 
the part the “homemaker” may play 
the care at-home patient. 

Participants the conference ap- 
peared concerned with the matter 
making certain that simple nutri- 
tional instruction included the 
orientation period all “homemaker” 
service training programs. was 
also agreed that modified diets might 
mentioned the initial training 
period but that the methods carry- 
ing them out the home taught 
the case arises. 

There were general sessions and 
small workshops. Ann Magnussen, 
R.N., American Red Cross, and Dr. 
Godshall served co-leaders the 
combined nutritional personal 
hygiene workshop. Recorders were 
Mary Egan, A.D.A. member with 
the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
C., and Florence Austin, R.N., 
Hartford Visiting Society. 
Among other agencies represented 


] 
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See how much PET 


fresh milk 
cost per gal. 


no. gallons 
you use 


your present 
cost 


Figure the day, the week, the year—it always amounts 
substantial savings when you use PET Instant for creamed 
dishes, gravies, sauces, soups—all your cooking and baking recipes 
calling for milk. PET Instant whips, too, for delicious desserts 
and toppings that save you even more. 


PET Instant has all the protein, calcium and B-vitamins fresh 
milk. Only the fat and water have been removed. mixes almost 
faster than you can dissolves completely. 


Try the size package that’s right for your day’s needs. You can’t 
tell the difference cooking and baking, and just look what 
you save! 16865-1960 


PET Nonfat Dry Milk 


comes all these convenient sizes: 
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the nutrition and hygiene group were 
the American Heart Association, the 
Jewish Family Service New York 
City, the American Nurses Associa- 
tion, the American Cancer Society, 
the National League for Nursing, 
Public Health Service, and 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

The proceedings the conference 
will available loan from the 
Lulu Graves Memorial Library 
the A.D.A. after June 


Civil Defense. Lt. Col. Katharine 
Manchester, AMSC, will the 
A.D.A. representative the Women’s 
Civil Defense Council Conference for 
Texas. Col. Manchester 


* Low Sodium Milk fortifies the nutritional 
value of any diet for it contains many 
of the proteins, vitamins and minerals 
so essential for good health and growth. 


Each quart contains approximately 

carbohydrates, 3.5% protein, 3.5% but- 
terfet, 675 calories, AND LESS THAN 
SODIUM. 


Low Sodium Milk also available 
with low fat content 


Pour LOW SODIUM MILK right from the 
can glass. Save time because 
there’s mixing. And each glass 
assured the same natural consistency. 
LOW SODIUM MILK can used when- 
ever sodium restricted diet indicated. 


sentative Region the A.D.A. 
Disaster Feeding and Civil Defense 
Planning Committee. 


Workshop 
panding Services the Home Econ- 
omist will the 
theme the workshop being planned 
the American Home Economics 
Association and The American Die- 
tetic Association Joint Committee 
Denver, prior the annual 
A.H.E.A. meeting. Ruth Reams, 
Chairman the A.D.A. representa- 
tives the joint committee, invites 
all interested persons attend. 

Foods and nutrition one the 
sections the workshop. 


For more information about LOW SODIUM MILK write: 


(east of Mississippi) 
CANNED DAIRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


800 Fulton Street Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
Phone: FAirfax 1-7600 


(west of Mississippi) 
LOW SODIUM DAIRY PRODUCTS 


346 Rose Avenue Venice, California 
Phone: Exbrook 6-3165 
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maker service” and 
will also discussed. The hospital 
dietitian, the public health and exten- 
sion nutritionists, and all others inter- 
ested this field will find the work- 
shop valuable. 


Exhibit Program. The Asso- 
ciation the midst extensive 
exhibit program this winter and 
spring. The schedule calls for exhibits 
shown the following meet- 
ings: 

Chicago Dental Society, Chicago, 
February 7-10—A. Anne Gabriel, 
Chairman 

National Youthpower Congress, Chi- 
cago, February 11-13 

Chicagoland Health Fair, Chicago, 
March Thomason, 
Chairman 

American Academy General Prac- 
tice, Philadelphia, March 
Mary Alice Tkach, Chairman 

White House Conference Children 
and Youth, Washington, 
March 27—April 2—Ruth Eshle- 
man, Chairman 

American Personnel and 
Association, Philadelphia, April 
Tkach, Chairman 


Obituaries 

Nathalie Mutsue Namba Fisher. The 
A.D.A. office has received word 
the recent death Nathalie Mutsue 
Namba Fisher Hawaii. Mrs. Fisher, 
who had been member the Asso- 
ciation since 1951, was until recently 
the staff Graduate Hospital, 
University 


delphia. She had also held positions 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 


phia, and St. Francis Hospital, Hon- 
olulu. 


Lt. Col. Eleanor Mitchell, 
Lt. Col. Eleanor Mitchell, AMSC, 
former Chief the Army’s dietitians 
and among the first commis- 


sioned died February from 
injuries received automobile 


aecident near Denver. When she re- 


tired 1958, Col. Mitchell had com- 
pleted more than thirty years Army 
service. She was the second Chief, 
Dietitian Section, and Assistant Chief, 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 
(now Army Medical Specialist Corps) 
from 1948 1952. During this period, 
she directed the reorganization food 
service Army hospitals, which 
time dietitians were given full respon- 
sibility for all food service activities 
addition the therapeutic respon- 
sibilites which they had previously 
handled. 

Employed the Army civilian 
dietitian 1927, Col. Mitchell had 
served chief dietitian many 
Army hospitals, including Sternberg 
General Hospital, Manila, Philippines, 
from 1930 1982; Station Hospitals 
Ft. Bragg, North Carolina, and 
Ft. Jay, New York; and Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco. 
After serving the Pacific Theater 


LOW MILK 
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during World War II, Col. Mitchell 
spent two years Army Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. Following her tour Chief 
Dietitian the Army Surgeon 
eral’s Office, Washington, C., she 
was Chief Food Service Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
Her last assignment before re- 
tiring 1958 was Chief the Food 
Service Division, Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver. Following her re- 
tirement, she had been making her 
home Aurora, Colorado. She had 
held A.D.A. membership since 1933 
and life membership since 1944. 
the time her death, Col. Mitchell 
was engaged writing part the 
history the Army Medical Special- 
ist Corps. 


Dr. Tom Spies. February 28, Dr. 


Tom_D. Spies, internationally known 


nutrition, died New 
York City. Dr. Spies the time 
his death was Professor and Chair- 
man Dietetics and Metabolism, 
Northwestern University School 
Medicine, Chicago, and Di- 
rector the Nutrition Clinic, Hill- 
man Hospital, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Dr. Spies gained fame for his work 


with pellagra and sprue. 1957, 
received the Distinguished Service 
Award the American Medical 
Association. For his research 
pellagra, had also been awarded 
the Orden Carlos Manuel 
Cespedes decoration, the 
award the Cuban government. 
was President-Elect the Southern 
Medical Association. 


Lt. Col. Ruth Strain, The 
A.D.A. office has been notified the 
death February Lt. Col. Ruth 
Strain, Chief the Food Service 


Division, Letterman General Hospital, 


San Francisco. Col. Strain had over 
fifteen years Army service, having 
entered the Army 1944. During 
World War II, she served the Euro- 
pean Theater Operations. Her post- 
war assignments have included tours 
Chief Dietitian, U.S. Army Hos- 
pital, West Point, New York; Chief, 
Food Service Division, Station Hos- 
pital, Ft. Bragg, North Carolina; and 
Chief, Food Service Division, 34th 
General Hospital, LaChapelle, France. 
Col. Strain had been A.D.A. mem- 
ber since 


News 


new 2-gal. container for Wesson 
Oil has been announced Wesson. 


Less than half the weight the 5-gal. 
container, was designed for use 
the salad bar, grill, and deep fryer, 
wherever small quantities vege- 
table oil are needed. The container 
features the Pour-O-Scope spout 
which permits pouring without waste. 
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The 5-gal. can will continue 
available. 

“Dairy Foods Complete Your Daily 
Meals,” has been released the Na- 
tional Dairy Council visual inter- 
pretation the essential role dairy 
foods meals. Breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner without milk are shown pic- 
tures with chart indicating the defi- 
ciencies nine food essentials. The 
same meals, with milk added, bring 
the meals nutritional standards 
determined the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances. 

new expendable reach-in, walk-in 
cooler-freezer combining 
arate units one space-saving cab- 
inet offered Elliott-Williams Co., 
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Only about three-fourths the floor 
space needed for individual units 
required. The front compartment, re- 
frigerated 35°F., conventional 
reach-in, walk-in combination refrig- 
erator reached through flush walk- 
door and three reach-in doors. 
Large volume walk-in storage pro- 
vided for bulk goods; smaller items 
may stored three aluminum 
shelves convenient the reach-in 
doors. walk-in freezer compartment 
for bulk storage frozen foods 
reached through the refrigerator sec- 
tion. Unlimited size combinations are 
offered. The exterior finished 
aluminum alloy, porcelainoid enamel, 
stainless steel. 

mobile “cafeteria wheels” 


Makes eating pleasurable 


COOKBOOK 


Tells how prepare tasty meals 
and apply seasoning for diets 
saturated fats and sodium 


Today, the patient low-sodium fat-controlled diet must 
face the prospect eating bland food. 

aid prescribing flavorsome low-sodium fat-controlled 
diet, this new cookbook gives rules and recipes for making eating 
planning family menus adaptable the diet regi- 
practical working guide for following the advice. 

Also covered: use herbs and seasoning foods—including 
fresh lemon juice salt substitute for meats, vegetables, soups 
and juices and for adding the fresh taste, especially canned 


and frozen foods. 


Included are important tables that list calories, milligrams 
sodium and grams saturated and total fat most foods. 
Order copies today for your patients restricted diets. 


Sunkist Growers 


Please send 


CONTROLLED COOKBOOK $1.50 each. 


SUNKIST GROWERS 
Box 2706, Terminal Annex Sec. 7204 
Los Angeles 54, California 


copies the 
enclosed. 
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now available from Frick, Inc. 
The hot food counter will accommo- 
date five standard in., full- 
sized food pans ten half-sized pans. 
under-counter unit has capacity 
for twelve in. deep full-sized pans 
and available heated unheated. 
The dish carrier holds 250 9-in. 
and also available heated un- 
heated. Over-all dimensions are: 
in. length, in. width, and in. 
height. Units may purchased sep- 

forty-eight-page booklet, “Ideas 
describing ice-making ma- 
chines and how use them offered 
Scotsman Ice Machines, manufac- 
turer more than sixty models 
cubers, flakers, storage bins, crushers, 


drink dispensers, and coin-operated 
ice vendors with capacities from 
lb. tons daily. More than eighty 
photographs are included, well 
practical applications shown help- 
ful-hint and photo-story fashion. 

new line multi-source protein 
dinners has been developed Beech- 
Nut Baby Foods’ Research Depart- 
ment. Egg yolk and non-fat dry milk 
have been added the line strained 
and junior beef, lamb, and chicken 
dinners. 

Borden’s Instant Dutch Chocolate 
Flavored Mix made with imported 
Dutch cocoas, fortified with thiamine, 
riboflavin, vitamin and iron. 
mixes instantly hot cold milk. 


new family-size package, weighing 


need for therapy since the nurses started 
serving that good Continental 


Write for free trial package 


Continental 


LEADING COFFEE 
for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 


CHICAGO+ BROOKLYN*+ TOLEDO+SEATTLE 
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lb. 0z., now being distributed, 
addition the 1-lb. size. 

door-type automatic dishwashing ma- 
chine has been introduced Insinger 
Machine Co. With single, self-drain- 
ing, seamless and cove-cornered tank, 
“Commodore 15” will service 
250 diners per meal. 

“The Prune Trumpeter,” 
trated recipe folder, from the Califor- 
nia Prune Advisory Board, introduces 
prunes “more than fruit.” its 
six pages are presented some the 
ways prunes add flavor dishes rang- 
ing from entrées desserts, from 
breakfast through dinner. 

Tray rack “shock absorbers” are 
offered Metropolitan Wire Goods 
Corporation. Made plastisol-coated 


the strips are installed the 


rack prevent the edges plastic 
and fiberglass trays from chigping 
when dropped into the rack. The strips 


may applied racks now use 
obtained installed new Sani-Stack 


tray racks. 

pure vegetable product, “Pam 
Dry from Pam Industries, 
made lecithin derived 
beans, may sprayed any utensil 
surface for cooking, frying, roast- 
ing, baking, broiling. The spraying 
technique forms film which foods 


cooked temperature alone. 
fat, oil, shortening needed, and 


claimed that the natural flavor 
foods not altered. calories are 
added food. The coating helps pre- 


vent foods from sticking the cook- 
utensil. 


Shaker-type salt and pepper pack- 
ets and sugar packets are available 
from Stanley Supply Co., with “re- 
peat” pattern individual private 
imprint desired. They 
aged 1,000 cardboard box 10,- 


000 case. The sugar packets are 
polyethylene-lined and contain 


100 grains sugar. These also are avail- 
able with private imprint. 

The Rath Packing Company sug- 
gests encasing strips crisp fried 
bacon pancakes give new shape 
and flavor well known food. Table 


and menu clip-ons with the 
bacon-strip pancakes are 


offered promote the idea. 

Hayden House announces new 
cooked turkey giblet dressing rolls 
used with Hayden frozen cooked 
turkey rolls slices and turkey gib- 
let gravy rolls. The ingredients in- 
clude turkey giblets, turkey broth, 
bread cubes, and greens. The frozen 
dressing roll needs only thawed 
min. before heating min. 
Each roll will provide thirteen 
cents each. Each roll pack- 
aged moisture-proof casing en- 
closed carton, four cartons 


new line heavy duty gas pizza 


ovens, especially designed for stack- 


ing, has been introduced Bakers 
Pride Oven Co. Two 2-in. brick hearths 


hold sixteen 12-in. ten 16-in. pizzas 


which will bake min. 625°F. 
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Pure-Pak cartons are more sanitary! 


MILLION 


TIMES DAY, 


j 


$28 


The gable top...a Pure-Pak exclusive...protects the 
built-in pouring spout sheds water, dirt and 
other impurities. Moreover, Pure-Pak’s the only milk 
package sterilized inside and out just seconds before filling. 
Pure-Pak the most sanitary carton use today! 


Other advantages: they’re disposable, empties store 
wash. Take less valuable refrigerator space. Light-weight. 
Shatterproof! 


The only milk package with built-in See your dairy supplier about buying milk Pure-Pak 
Pouring like pitcher. cartons. Available half-pint through half-gallon sizes. 


COUNTRIES, SOMEONE BREAKS THE SEAL FRESH PURE-PAK CARTON 
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For pan baking, the oven will hold 
twenty-four 12-in. twelve 16-in. 
pizzas. All units are 
adjustable top and bottom heat con- 
trols assure sanitary baking and 
ease cleaning. They carry the 
approval the National Sanitation 
Foundation and the American Gas 
Association. 

Bloomfield Industries offer- 
ing wire rack with space for three 
silverware holders permit sorting 
dirty silverware the table. Made 
heavy-gauge wire for durability 
and easy cleaning, the rack clips 
standard plastic dish box and 
locks with tension. 

Bloomfield salt and pepper shakers 
have been packaged attractive 


box for over-the-counter sale food 
operators. One set, The Town and 
Country Twosome, available 
chrome 18-karat gold plated caps. 
The other set, The Town and Country 
Threesome includes sugar dispenser. 
Named the “Stack Nest,” prac- 
tical cover for Bloomfield Marlex Tote 
Boxes made reinforced plastic 
snap place over the bead the 
tote box keep foods fresh, sanitary, 
and clean. The cover ribbed for 
strength and rigidity support 
stacked weights. With recessed tops, 
holds stacked tote boxes securely. 
Smooth, easy-grip handles and raised 
available gray tan. 
dual-purpose food carrier intro- 


1917-1959 
Mary Barber, Editor 


This the first official history the ADA 
from its inception 1917 through 1959. More 


History 


than being merely record the Association, 
its origin, structure, aims and accomplishments, 
this new book includes the many personalities 


that represent its leadership and explores the 


role the dietitian from ancient times the 


Space Age. 


Chapter considers the term his- 


torically, and presents definition which de- 


scribes the dietitian’s responsibilities today. 


The 


Chapter outlines the history dietetics from 
the ancient Ebers papyrus the present, high- 


lighting the achievements great figures 


the history nutrition. 


Chapter gives interesting account the 


American 


founding the ADA. Chapters through 
record decades the spectacular advances 


both the ADA and the science general. 
Chapters through describe the structure 


Dietetic 


the Association, and the work the various 
Committees and Sections devoted education, 
community nutrition, diet therapy, etc. 


Chapters through cover the history 


dietitians military and government service, 


Association 


the United States Children’s Bureau and the 
role the Journal the ADA and the Asso- 


ciation’s Public Relations Department. Chapter 


relates the challenging aspects dietetics 


the Space Age. 


328 Pages 
NEW, 


Illustrations 


$6.00 


LIP East Washington Square, Philadelphia Pa. 
Canada: 4865 Western Avenue, Montreal P.Q. 


Please enter order and send me: 


HISTORY THE AMERICAN DIETETIC 


© Payment Enclosed 


State... Convenient Monthly 
Payment 
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duced Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
doubles transportable cooler when 
used with ice. Operating two 175- 
watt heating elements drawing 3.4 
amps 110 volt A.C. current, heat 
thermostatically controlled and auto- 
matically shut off 170°F., pre- 
vent cooking dehydrating food. 
Heat conducted through the wall, 
permitting the use smooth, sani- 
tary shelves. The carrier was designed 
fit all makes room service tables. 

food service plate cover, 
from Zoia Banquetier Co., 
made aluminum stainless steel, 
has thick, shake-resistant Plexiglas 
top for full visibility, with center 
finger hole, locked into the metal. The 
top indented for stacking purposes. 


Covers are available from 
in. diameter. 


new Wet Tray Caddy, model 
222, manufactured Caddy Corpora- 
tion America has been designed 
permit proper drainage and drying 


hot, wet trays, thus preventing un- 


sanitary conditions caused retained 
dampness. sloped top shelf features 
drain trough, easily removed for 


periodic cleaning. Partitions hold the 


while drying. After drying, they may 


transferred lower shelf for flat 
stacking. Construction welded 
stainless steel. The Caddy equipped 
with ball-bearing, swivel-type casters 
and neoprene tires. Over-all dimen- 

new 60-qt. mixer introduced 
Toledo Scale Corporation powered 
has four-speed trans- 
mission with all controls conveniently 
grouped. The mixer will accommodate 
40-qt. bowls without adapters and 30- 
qt. bowls with adapters. floodlight 
above the provides full visibility. 
wide choice beaters, whips, ac- 


provided for attachments, 
unit has overload protection but- 
ton. Model TM-60 manually oper- 


ated, and Model TM-60PT has fully 


enclosed power bowl elevator and 
timer for automatic shut-off. 

Two new china patterns 
“Hospitality” group have been intro- 
duced Syracuse China Corporation. 
“Kingswood,” has leaf border 
golden brown and shades green. 
available either the Essex 
shape with unbroken line from 


rim center, the Winthrop shape 
with its raised rim. The second pat- 


tern, Delmar, available Trend, 
the basic square shape. The corner 
design stylized leaf spray 
brown and turquoise, with accent 
red berries. Syracuse also offers 
“Roxbury,” floral print, crimson 
hue with the Econo-Rim shape. The 
service extra sturdy, with space- 
saving dimensions which make suit- 
able for institutional tray 
All Syracuse China has the design 
under glaze, which will not fade 
wash off, cannot 
marred table knives, and also 
resistant chipping and breaking. 
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